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Catholic Beginnings in 
Maryland, I 


GILBERT J. GARRAGHAN, S.J. 


HE State of Maryland and the Catholic Church within 
its borders look back to a common starting-point in 
history. One and the same day and date witnessed the 

first planting of the colony from which the future common- 
wealth was to evolve, and the first recorded religious service 
held on its soil, which was the Catholic rite of the Mass. On 
March 25, 1934, the flight of time carried us precisely three 
hundred years beyond that memorable occasion. Few his- 
torical commemorations could be more meaningful, or awaken 
memories of greater interest and charm. The significance of 
Catholic beginnings in Maryland is not merely State-wide. 
They were the initial stage in a movement which, halting at 
first, eventually swept forward to one of the great religious 
developments in history, the Catholic Church in the United 
States today. 


I 


Catholic origins in Maryland lead away from the name and 
career of a distinguished English gentleman, George Calvert, 
first Lord Baltimore (1580-1632). Protestant-born, alert, 
resourceful, Calvert made his way up to high positions of 
State under James I, whose personal favor he enjoyed. At 
forty-four he became a Catholic, resigned his post of Secre- 
tary of State and disclosed to James his wish to retire to pri- 
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vate life. That curious monarch was not incapable of hand- 
some deeds. Impressed with the frankness with which 
George Calvert had announced his change of religion, he in- 
sisted on retaining him in the Privy Council and even elevated 
him to the peerage as Lord Baltimore of County Longford in 
Ireland, where Calvert was holding at the time a large estate 
bestowed on him by James. The first Lord Baltimore died 
before his time, but not before he had obtained from James’ 
son the most remarkable charter ever issued by England to 
any of her colonies in the New World. 

With George Calvert colonial schemes were a sort of 
hobby. An initial venture of his in Newfoundland, where he 
had obtained from James a large grant of land to which he 
gave the name of Avalon, came distinctly to grief. Divers 
distressing circumstances, but especially a forbidding climate, 
made shipwreck of the enterprise. “From the middlest of 
October to the middlest of May,” George Calvert writes 
gloomily to Charles I, ‘“‘there is a sad face of winter upon all 
this land. . . . The ayre is so intolerable cold, as it is hardly to 
be endured.” From Newfoundland the disappointed pro- 
moter found his way to Virginia, where he was tendered the 
oath of allegiance to the King, as also the oath of supremacy. 
The first, in suitable form, he was willing to take; the latter he 
refused. No one could have been more reluctant to part with 
the treasure of the Faith than the first Lord Baltimore. Rather 
than surrender it, he turned his back on whatever business 
prospects opened up before him in the Jamestown colony and 
returned to England. 

Here in no long time he obtained from Charles I the grant 
of a vast territory in America, north of the Potomac, to be 
organized asacolony. This territory he had come to know on 
occasion of his otherwise fruitless visit to Virginia. His in- 
tention, if one can trust a contemporary account, was to call 
the new land Crescentia; but the King preferred Terra 
Mariae or Maryland as a tribute of honor to his Catholic 
wife, Henrietta Maria, daughter of Henry IV of France. The 
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strange thing is that in earlier days, when the Spaniards were 
pushing north along the Atlantic coast, the land in question 
bore the same engaging name, Terra di Maria, and Chesa- 
peake Bay appeared in their maps as Bahia di Maria or 
Mary’s Bay. 

The most amazing thing about the new colonial project 
to which George Calvert now set his hand was the charter on 
which it was based. Historians and lawyers have commented, 
often in wonderment, on the extraordinary range of power 
conferred in that instrument by a Protestant prince on a Cath- 
olic subject at a time when the penal laws were in full blast in 
England. The grantee was given plenipotentiary powers 
greater than those enjoyed by the English sovereign in his own 
realm, the territory patented to him being erected into a Prov- 
ince on the model of the Palatinate of the Bishop of Durham, 
the last word in contemporary English law for exceptional and 
sweeping jurisdiction. In recognition of the grant Lord 
Baltimore and his successors were required by the charter to 
pay tribute to the English crown, the tribute being specified 
as two Indian arrows to be delivered annually in Easter week 
at Windsor Castle. Numerous receipts for these arrows are 
now in the possession of the Maryland Historical Society. 

The Maryland charter passed the Great Seal on June 20, 
1632. It was issued not to George Calvert, who had died two 
months before, but to his son Cecil, or Cecilius, then but 
twenty-six, who thus became the first Lord Proprietary of 
Maryland. The document is prefaced by a stately “whereas,” 
in which Charles cites “our well-beloved and right trusty sub- 
ject Cecilius Calvert, Baron of Baltimore, in our Kingdom of 
Ireland, son and heir of George Calvert, knight, late Baron 
of Baltimore in our said Kingdom of Ireland.” It then pro- 
ceeds to delimit the boundaries of the colony, which was to 

extend within specified limits on both sides of Chesapeake 
Bay between Virginia on the south and New England on the 
north. Then follows in various articles, the charter contain- 
ing twenty-three in all, an enumeration of powers, the net re- 
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sult of which was to make the Proprietary, as the grantee was 
called, head of State and, in a sense, also of Church in Mary- 
land. Article Four gave him the “patronages and advowsons” 
of all churches to be built, which concession included the right 
of appointing their incumbents. Moreover, the same article 
gave him license to “erect and found churches, chapels and 
places of worship in convenient and suitable places within the 
province ... and of causing the same to be dedicated and con- 
secrated according to the ecclesiastical laws... of England.” 
The control over church affairs thus permitted the Proprietary 
was sweeping, though some of the terms in which it was con- 
veyed were not a little vague, probably designedly so, and 
gave rise in later years to warm discussion. As to legislation, 
the Proprietary was authorized to make laws, but only with 
the assent of the freemen of the colony; yet he could, a danger- 
ous grant, issue at discretion administrative ordinances which 
had the force of laws. The text of the Charter ends with-a 
concession perhaps the most extraordinary in the document. 
In doubt arising as to the correct interpretation of the Charter 
in any of its details, the Proprietary was authorized to adopt 
and also enforce in the courts the interpretation that suited 
him best and was most to his advantage. 

Equipped thus with as ample a grant of powers as any 
colonial promoter could desire, Cecil Calvert embarked on 
his great undertaking. Though others of the English Cath- 
olic gentry were induced to lend it their names and a measure 
of material support, the brunt of the initial expense, some ten 
thousand pounds, fell upon Baltimore. The expedition was 
not to be merely a secular one; a religious side to it was 
planned from the beginning. Catholic clergymen had been 
induced by the first Lord Baltimore to lend their services to 
his colonial venture in Newfoundland; Catholic clergymen 
were likewise to be a party to the venture now on foot. Both 
George and Cecil Calvert counted personal friends among 
the Jesuits, in particular Father Henry More, great-grandson 
of Blessed Thomas More. It was accordingly to the Society 
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of Jesus that Cecil Calvert turned with a pressing request that 
it furnish priests for Maryland. It did so. Fathers Andrew 
White and John Altham and a lay-brother, Thomas Gervase, 
were to constitute the initial missionary staff. Baltimore him- 
self did not join the expedition. There were too many rivals 
or enemies in the English capital trying to put a spoke in his 
wheel of good fortune by bringing about the annulment of the 
Charter to make it safe for him to absent himself from that 
strategic center. So in London he remained, directing thence, 
and efficiently so, the affairs of the colony up to his death some 
forty years later. The first Lord Proprietary of Maryland 
never set foot on its soil. 

In the person of Father Andrew White, Superior of the 
missionary band now told off for service across the seas, Mary- 
land was to find its firs: historian. It could not have found a 
better. He was a man of broad and accurate information, 
especially in the sacred sciences, having held for some years a 
chair of theology at Louvain. Memory and judgment were 
of a high order and he wrote both English and Latin with 
forthright vigor and felicity of phrase. His literary gifts, 
especially a flair for narrative, he was to put to excellent ac- 
count in his Relatio itinerts ad Marylandiam, a delightful 
recital which takes rank with the classical firsthand sources of 
American history. The contemporary English version of the 
Latin Relatio, under the title “Brief Relation of the Voyage 
unto Maryland” is also apparently from Father White. To 
this primary account, whether in the Latin or English version, 
we are chiefly indebted for whatever information is extant on 
the opening incidents of Maryland history. 


II 


Leaving England behind them at the Isle of Wight, Novem- 
ber 22, 1633, the adventurers put out to sea under command 
of Leonard Calvert, whom his brother Cecil had commis- 
sioned Deputy-Governor of the Colony. They sailed in two 
ships, the Ark, of three hundred tons, and the Dove, a pinnace 
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of fifty tons. ‘There are three of my brothers gone,” says 
Cecil Calvert in a letter to the Earl of Strafford, “with nearly 
twenty other gentlemen of good fashion and three hundred 
laboring men.” The “three hundred laboring men” was an 
overstatement. Baltimore himself at a subsequent date, when 
more accurate figures were available, gave the entire number 
of the first colonists (1634) as approximately two hundred. 
The majority, if not all, of the gentlemen adventurers were 
Catholics. Whether the majority of the plain settlers or 
‘“Jaboring men,” as Baltimore describes them, were also Cath- 
olics is in dispute. Father Thomas Hughes states without 
reserve that this class of colonists was mainly Protestant, while 
Bishop Russell advances reasons to show that it was mainly 
Catholic.’ Searching firsthand investigation of the earliest 
Maryland records led a student of the problem, George L. 
Davis, to the conclusion that, for the first twenty years of the 
colony’s history or down to 1654, Catholics made up the bulk 
of the population. Whatever be said of the religious com- 
plexion of the first Marylanders, the fact is certain that at 
least the administration of the colony in its inaugural years 
was entirely Catholic. Incidentally, it may be noted that most 
of the plain settlers or “laboring men” who came out with the 
first convoys of emigrants were seemingly indentured servants 
or “redemptioners,” namely, persons destitute of means who 
bound themselves in service for a specified time to the person 
or persons paying their passage across. 

There is no mistaking the ardent piety of Maryland’s first 
historian, who was later to languish three years in a London 
prison for conscience’s sake; it comes to the surface at every 
turn of his narrative. Before the expedition set out Father 
White had seen to it that “the principal parts of the ship” were 


1Father Knott, S.J., wrote in 1642 that the great majority of the original party of 
colonists was Protestant, as was also the Maryland Assembly of 1638, very few 
Catholics being in attendance. John Lewger, secretary of the Colony, put the Catholic 
population in 1638 at one-fourth of the total. A report on Maryland dated 1641 gave 
the Catholics about one hundred out of a population of less than four hundred. 
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committed “to the protection of God especially and of His 
most holy Mother and St. Ignatius and all the guardian angels 
of Maryland.” Out at sea a sailor’s plot to delay the boats was 
frustrated on November 23, St. Clement’s Day, who, notes 
Father White, “because he had been tied to an anchor and 
thrown into the sea, obtained the crown of martyrdom.” A 
few days later the Ark was almost driven ashore, a danger it 
escaped “by the mercy of God, who designed to give us this 
additional pledge of His protection through the merits of St. 
Clement.” Still further out at sea a fearful tempest overtook 
the party and the boats seemed about to suffer complete wreck ; 
but the fervent prayers that went up from Father White and 
the other passengers brought them through the crisis: 


I had betaken myself to prayer when the sea was raging and (may this 
be to the glory of God) I had scarcely finished when they observed that the 
storm was abating. That indeed . . . filled me with great joy and 
admiration, since I understood much more clearly the greatness of God’s love 
towards the people of Maryland, to whom your Reverence has sent me. 


Father White’s narrative, it must be explained, took the 
form of a report or “relation” addressed to the Jesuit Super- 
ior-General, Mutius Vitelleschi. 

After seven weeks and ten days at sea and various stops in 
the West Indies the pilgrims landed, March 25, 1634, on an 
island in the Potomac River some forty miles above its mouth. 
Father White’s narrative speaks of St. Ignatius as the patron- 
saint of Maryland; but the first American soil touched by 
Cecil Calvert’s colonizing party was not to bear the name of 
the founder of the Society of Jesus. That distinction went to 
the great martyr-Pope who had befriended it so palpably in 
critical moments at sea. The place of landing was named 
St. Clement’s Isle. What followed on the epoch-making occa- 
sion is told by Father White: 

On the day of the Annunciation of the Most Holy Virgin Mary [March 


25] in the year 1624 we celebrated Mass for the first time on this island. 
This had never been done before in this part of the world. After we had 
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completed the sacrifice we took upon our shoulders a great cross, which we 
had hewn out of a tree, and advancing in order to the appointed place, with 
the assistance of the Governor and his associates, we erected a trophy to 
Christ the Saviour, humbly reciting on our bended knees the litanies of the 
Holy Cross with great emotion. 







St. Clement’s Isle was not to be the pilgrims’ permanent 
abode. With strange Indians about, it seemed too far inland 
to be a suitable choice for a settlement. The party, therefore, 
went down stream till they came to a river flowing into the 
Potomac between ten and twelve miles above its mouth. This 
they named the St. George; later it became known as the St. 
Mary’s. Ascending it twelve miles or so they landed on its 
eastern shore and, going inland, came to an Indian village, the 
site of which with the outlying land was purchased by Gover- 
nor Calvert from the natives. Father White records: 


We landed on the righthand side, and going in about a mile from the 
shore, we laid out the plan of a city, naming it after St. Mary; and, in order 
to avoid any appearance of injustice and afford no opportunity for hostility, 
we bought from the king thirty miles of their land, delivering in exchange 
axes, hatchets, rakes and several yards of cloth. 




















Such was the founding of Maryland’s first white settlement, 
St. Mary’s, March 27, 1634. Around it, as the capital of the 
colony, the earliest history of Maryland was to revolve. 









III 


Almost any record of pioneer beginnings, whether in 
Church or State, will have its appeal. It is not all a matter 
of distance lending enchantment to the view. That psycho- 
logical trick may explain something of the phenomenon, but it 
does not explain all. What mostly gives a record of historical 
beginnings interest and charm is the play of the elemental vir- 
tues which it brings into relief. The foundations on which 
later generations build up great social, political, religious 
structures, are laid for the most part by men who work ‘in the 
dark, building better than they know and bringing with them 
into the process precisely those resources in personality and 
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character which settled and mature conditions do not so read- 
ily engage. Finally, and this is one of the major services 
rendered by history, the records perpetuate the inspiration 
and thrill that come of looking back to the pioneer virtues in 
action against a wilderness background: faith, courage, 
patience, optimism, renunciation, disdain of hardships. All 
the edification and appeal to be found in such things belong, 
and abundantly so, to the story of Catholic beginnings in 
Maryland. 

From the very first the missionaries were caught up in a 
ceaseless and absorbing ministry. First there was their Cath- 
olic flock to shepherd, a duty they might now discharge with- 
out the awful shadow of religious persecution dogging their 
footsteps at every turn. Four years after the colony started 
on its way a Jesuit domestic account (1638) reports: 


As to the Catholics, the frequentation of the Sacraments has been such that 
more devotion is not to be found among people in Europe in proportion to 
the number of Catholics. ... No vices whatever are taking root even 
among the new Catholics, although places of this kind are not usually settled 
by the best sort of men. 


The same account records that every assistance was given 
to the sick and dying, no matter how remote their habitations, 
and that no one passed away without the last Sacraments. Cer- 
tain edifying deaths are mentioned, as those of Jerome Haw- 
ley, Maryland Commissioner and Treasurer of Virginia, and 
of his wife, Eleanor, who is portrayed as a “noble matron,” 
a model of Christian womanhood. Shortly before he died 
Jerome Hawley made a spiritual retreat under the direction 
of the Fathers, drawing much profit for his soul from the 
experience, as the chronicler is at pains to state. Other prin- 
cipal men of the colony shared a similar experience, partaking 
of the same admirable soul-tonic to be found in the spiritual 
exercises of St. Ignatius. These facts record for us the earliest 
known retreats for the laity in English-speaking America. 

As to the Protestants, and there were many in the colony, 
numerous conversions among them are reported. Of those 
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who arrived at the founding of the colony not a few entered 
the Church. All the Protestant adventurers who arrived in 
1638 became Catholics. The missionaries redeemed at their 
own expense four indentured servants and hired four artisans, 
all of whom they brought into the Church. In the sixteen- 
sixties conversions from Protestantism were averaging some 
thirty a year. In 1669, six years before he died, Cecil Calvert 
himself was expressing his personal interest in this phase of 
the Catholic missionary effort in Maryland. 

But it was to the Indians especially that the pioneer Mary- 
land priests turned with an eager and holy zeal. Already in 
his “Declaration,” a sort of advertising circular drawn up by 
him at the time the colony was organized, and issued under 
Baltimore’s name, White had announced its object to be above 
everything else the carrying of the “light of the gospel and of 
truth into a part of the world that had never before enjoyed 
the knowledge of the true God.” Further, at a perilous mo- 
ment on the Atlantic when the Ark and the Dove seemed on 
the point of sinking in a terrible storm, Father White engaged 
in most fervent prayer, declaring that “the purpose of this 
journey” was among other things “to glorify the blood of our 
Redeemer in the salvation of barbarians.” Making the ac- 
quaintance of the Indians, the missionaries found them recep- 
tive and were soon entertaining high hopes of their conversion. 
At Mattapanny, where the Patuxent empties into the Chesa- 
peake, Maquacomen, king of the Patuxents, gave the Fathers 
a tract of land of generous dimensions to serve as a base of 
missionary operations among his people. The gift was an 
acceptable one but it had a distressing issue, as will presently 
appear. At Pascattoway, on the creek of the same name, and 
south of the site of Washington, Father White set up a mis- 
sion post. Here he solemnly baptized the Tayac, or Indian 
emperor of the locality, Governor Calvert and Secretary 
Lewger traveling all the way from St. Mary’s to be present 
at the ceremony. The incident later became a familiar one 
in Jesuit circles in Europe, and Tanner’s book on the Jesuit 
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missions, which appeared in 1675, carried a woodcut depict- 
ing the solemn scene. 

The Jesuit Annual Letter for 1642 sums up as follows the 
fruits of missionary excursions made in that year up the 
Patuxent River: 

The conversion of the young queen of that place [Patuxent], the town. 
namely, which has the same name as the river; also of her mother; also of 
the queen of Portobocco and of the wife and two children of the great Tayak, 
as they call him, to wit, the emperor, who died last year; and of a hundred 
and thirty others. 

With a relic of the true cross which he carried about with 
him Father White wrought an astounding cure on the person 
of a wounded Indian neophyte. The same devoted mission- 
ary soon mastered the Pascattoway Indian language, in which 
he composed a dictionary and catechism; but the tradition that 
he had a printing press, the first in Maryland, on which he 
printed these works, is without foundation. An ambitious 
missionary program on behalf of the Indians was thus planned 
and carried through its initial stages, but circumstances later 
robbed it of its promised fruit. 

The number of Jesuit priests serving the Maryland mission 
in colonial days, and they were almost without exception the 
only Catholic clergymen on the ground, averaged only three 
or four. In 1639 there were three stations, each served by a 
resident priest. Father Philip Fisher, a/ias Thomas Copley, 
Procurator of the Mission, was stationed at St. Mary’s. He 
had come to Maryland in 1637 accompanied by Father John 
Knowles, who died of yellow fever two months after reaching 
the colony. Father John Altham a/ias Gravener, was in the 
Isle of Kent, sixty miles distant from St. Mary’s. Father 
Andrew White was still farther away from St. Mary’s, being 
among the Pascattoway at Kittamaquund. Finally, the 
Superior of the Mission at this time, Father Ferdinand 
Poulton, a/ias John Brooks, was at Mattapanny. The mission- 
aries were thus scattered, so Father Brooks explained, because 
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they hoped in this manner “to learn the Indian language more 
quickly and to spread the Gospel more widely.” 

Pioneer missionary life in Maryland was deadly in the tax 
it placed on the physical man. Ministerial trips through the 
wilderness, lack of adequate or proper food, but above all the 
climate, which reeked with malaria, wore out the missionaries 
before their time. In the first twelve years of the colony eight 
Jesuit priests or lay-brothers succumbed to the prevailing 
rigors. This was eighty per cent of the entire missionary per- 
sonnel. Buta fact even more sadly significant, the eight were 
all carried off at early ages: Father Knowles at thirty, Father 
Cooper at thirty-six, Father Rigbie at thirty-eight, Father 
Hartwell at thirty-nine, Father Poulton at forty, Father 
Altham at fifty-one, Brother Gervase at forty-seven, Brother 
Morley at fifty.” Yet this high mortality proved to be no 
damper on the Superiors’ efforts to recruit the Mission. To 
suppose that applicants for the desperately rough life it had 
to offer must have been rare is to mistake the temper of these 
seventeenth-century English Jesuits. 

In 1640 the Provincial, Father Knott, addressed to the 
young men then in their studies at the great seminary of the 
Society at Liege what he described as “a facile invitement to 
undertake the happy labor of a mission to Maryland.” In 
other words, he called for volunteers. The response was as 
instant as it was emphatic. In the three-week period, July 17 
to August 6 of the year named, twenty-four letters came into 
the Provincial’s hands from youthful Jesuits eager to brave 
the perils of a mission which included, as one of their number 
portrayed them, “a hard journey, want of all humane comfort, 
paynes to be necessarily undergone in the gayninge of souls, 
continuall hazard of lyfe.” The twenty-four letters are still 
extant, human documents brimming over with the ardor of 
youths ready to dedicate themselves to a great cause. But their 
ardor scarcely outran that of the men already on the mission- 


Hughes, History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal, 
Text, 1, 564. 
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ary front in distant Maryland. The keynote of Jesuit en- 
deavor in that trying field was struck by a Superior of the 
missionaries, Father Ferdinand Poulton, in words which he 
wrote to his Father General in 1641, eight days before he met 
an accidental death while crossing the St. Mary’s River :* 


For my own part, I should prefer to work here among the Indians for 
their conversion and, destitute of all human aid and reduced by hunger, to 
die lying on the bare ground under the bare sky, than even once to think of 
abandoning this holy work of God through any fear of privation. God grant 
me but the grace to do Him some service and the rest I leave to His 
Providence. 


While the primary Jesuit objective in Maryland was neces- 
sarily a religious one, the missionaries were not behindhand 
in contributing their share to the economic development of 
the colony. Father Copley had been only eight months in 
Maryland when he wrote to Baltimore :* 


Certainly I have this yeere planted much more than the greatest parte of 
the Cc!onye besyde and soe intend to continue what I am able. . . . This 
much I will be bold to tell your lordshipe that though my principall intention 
be to serve your lordshipe to the prime end, which is the healpe of souls, yet 
in peopling and planting this place I am sure that none have done neare soe 
much as we nor endeed are lykly to doe soe much. 


“Relations” or reports drawn up in the colonial era by Jesuit 
missionaries in various parts of the world and sent to their 
Superiors are a rich mine of narrative and descriptive data 
on which historians have drawn and continue to draw to their 
profit. The service thus rendered to the cause of historiogra- 
phy is admittedly an important one. The Jesuits of Maryland 
were not delinquent in this regard. Father White’s “relation” 
has been mentioned. It concludes with a passage which may 
be quoted as an illustration at once of his English and of his 
talent for seizing on the interesting and significant features 
of the new world that opened up around him in the region of 
the Chesapeake :® 





8Hughes, op. cit., Text, 1, 482. 
Calvert Papers, 1, 168. 
5Hughes, op. cit., Text, 1, 327. 
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I will end therefore with the soyle which is excellent, so that we cannot 
sett downe a foot but tread on strawberries, respires, fallen mulberrie vines, 
acchorns, walnutts, saxafras, etc.; and those in the wildest woods. The 

‘ ground is commonly a black moulde above, and a foot within ground of a 

; reddish colour. All is high woods except where the Indians have cleared 
for corne. It abounds with delicate springs which are our best drinke. Birds 
diversely feathered there are infinite, as eagles, swans, hearnes, geese, bitters, 
duckes, partridge read, blew, parti-coloured, and the like; by which will 
appeare, the place abounds not alone with profit but also with pleasure. Laus 

Deo. 










IV 


The inaugural years of the Maryland colony were bright 
with promise. The high hopes with which the missionaries 
had set themselves to build up the Kingdom of Christ in this 
quarter of the American wilderness seemed in a fair way of 
being realized. But there was a fly in the ointment and it 
proved a distressing one. Relations between the Jesuits and 
the Lord Proprietary came to be unpleasant. Such a develop- 
ment could hardly have been foreseen by the Religious body 
which had entered wholeheartedly into the Proprietary’s 
colonial scheme and become a party to it at his own express 
and urgent invitation. Certain attempted legislation of the 
Maryland Assembly of 1638 precipitated the trouble. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the charter, statutes and laws, though 
| they might originate with the Proprietary, required the assent 
[ of the freemen of the colony for their validity. A batch of 
laws sent over in 1637 by Cecil Calvert was rejected by the 
Assembly, which substituted a new batch in its place and re- 
ferred it to Cecil for approval. This he never formally gave, 
so that the Assembly’s substituted legislation never got on the 
statute-books; but he otherwise apparently endorsed it and 
resented the criticism of it that began to reach him from the 
colony. 

The text of the proposed laws has not survived, but the sub- 
stance of many of them is rehearsed in a letter of protest which 
Father Thomas Copley, Superior of the Maryland Mission, 
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promptly addressed to Baltimore.’ Included among the laws 
were enactments to these effects: that unmarried women, to 
hold their property, had to marry at twenty-five; that no cler- 
ical immunities of any sort were to be recognized in the col- 
ony; that no land, even for a church or chapel, was to be 
accepted by any colonist directly from the Indians; that no 
one was to leave the colony without a passport, even (by im- 
plication) though it was to evangelize the Indians; that all 
manors except one, however legally acquired, were to be de- 
livered up to the colonial authorities without indemnity; that 
all lords of manors, clergymen not excepted, were to be sub- 
ject to military service; that no one should claim or exercise 
any jurisdiction not derived from the Lord Proprietary. On 
the last named point Father Copley comments: “Hereby even 
by Catholiques is provided to hange any Catholique bishop 
that should cumme hither and also every priest, if the exercise 
of his functions be interpreted jurisdiction or authority.” 
Copley’s opinion of the legislation as a whole was that it im- 
pinged in certain respects on the rights and liberties of the 
Church and was to this extent, in modern phraseology, anti- 
clerical and Erastian. “I would desyre your Lordship to en- 
quire,” he appeals to Baltimore, “whether any one that should 
goe about to restraine ecclesiastical libertys in this points [ ?] 
encurre not the excommunication of Bulla Coenae.” The 
allusion was to Urban VIII’s drastic Bull (1627) against 
despoilers of Church property and other invaders of eccle- 
siastical rights. A postscript to Copley’s letter is worth quot- 
ing: “Since the writing of the former letter I am told that 
Mr. Lugar [Colonial Secretary Lewger] defends publiquely 
in the colony that an Assembly may dispose here of any man’s 
lands or goods as it please.” 

The Superior of the Maryland Mission did not stand alone 
in opposing the obnoxious legislation. His views were shared 
by Captain Thomas Cornwalys, Maryland Commissioner, a 
shrewd, judicial-minded man, who has impressed more than 


®Calvert Papers, I, 157-169. 
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one historian as being the most capable official of his day in 
the colony. In a letter to Baltimore, Cornwalys denounced 
the new laws not only as hostile to the Church but as 
“prejuditiall to our honors and freedom.” Was not his Lord- 
ship, the Proprietary, by imposing more exacting terms than 
those set down in the original Conditions of Plantation, break- 
ing faith with the colonists? As to the Church, the Captain, 
as he was familiarly known in the colony, pleads with Balti- 
more not to “permit the least clawes [clause] toe pass that 
shall not first be thoroughly scanned and resolved by wise, 
learned and religious divines, toe bee noe waese prejuditiall 
toe the immunettyes and priviledges of that Church which is 
the only true guide toe all eternal happiness.” 

The authorship of the abortive Maryland legislation of 
1638 has been laid at the door of John Lewger, protegé of 
Cecil Calvert and his intimate friend. It was understood at 
the time and there is no reason to call the matter into question, 
that Lewger, who represented Baltimore in the colony in the 
capacity of confidential secretary and agent extraordinary, 
drew up the laws that came so promptly under fire. This ar- 
resting figure on the stage of early Maryland history was a 
converted Anglican clergyman, who had the good fortune to 
enter into Cecil Calvert’s favor at a moment when he stood 
sorely in need of economic relief. The attempt to originate a 
legal code for Maryland found him not only unacquainted 
with Catholic Church law but entertaining highly erroneous 
notions concerning it. The leaven of his one-time heresy, so 
a contemporary estimate of him puts the matter, was still 
active in his soul. But there appears to be no reason to impugn 
his good faith. He acted according to his lights and these 
were dim. At odds with the Jesuits in Maryland, in England, 
whither he returned and where he entered the Catholic priest- 
hood, he sought admission into their ranks. The Father Gen- 
eral authorized the Provincial to receive him, but for some or 
other reason Lewger never became a Jesuit. The episode has 
point as indicating that Baltimore’s secretary did not in the 
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end think less kindly of the Society which had felt called upon 
to oppose his legal vagaries in Maryland. Whatever cloud 
may be thought to rest upon his name lifts in the brightness 
of his heroic end. When the great London plague of 1665 
was cutting wide swathes of death through the stricken 
metropolis, Father John Lewger went about in the discharge 
of his priestly ministry, caught the pestilence and died of it. 

To return to Father Copley’s letter of protest to Baltimore. 
Besides expressing disapproval of some of the laws passed by 
the Assembly of 1638, it laid before the Proprietary certain 
specific requests. ‘Thus it asked him to issue a “private order” 
to the effect that, in all matters regarding the property and 
household of ecclesiastics “privately the custome of other 
Catholique countrys may be observed as much as may be.” 
Other things, to be included in the same “private order,” were 
also petitioned for: for example, that the church and priests’ 
houses enjoy the right of sanctuary; that they be immune from 
the visits of sheriffs and bailiffs; that the missionaries with 
their house servants and half of the field-hands, be exempt 
from public taxes and services; that magistrates be instructed 
as to the rights and immunities of the ecclesiastical state; that 
the missionaries be free to go about in the exercise of their 
ministry without a government permit. 


V 


The requests which Father Copley made of Baltimore have 
been seized upon here and there as indicating an attitude on 
the part of the missionaries altogether out of keeping with 
existing circumstances of time and place. The latter, so it is 
represented, petitioned for the introduction into the modern 
colony of Maryland of such alleged holdovers from the 
medieval world as clerical immunities, church privileges, 
canon law. Baltimore, on the other hand, had vision enough 
to see that such anomalies were ruled out by the religious com- 
plexion of the Maryland colony, partly Catholic, partly 
Protestant; by the violent anti-Catholicism of contemporary 
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English sentiment; by the whole drift of current political 
thought, which was in the direction of the lay State of today. 
The lines, therefore, in the controversy were distinctly drawn. 
Baltimore was progressive; the Jesuits, reactionary. He read 
the signs of the times; the Religious Order misread them and 
attempted to set the clock back. One found the key to a per- 
plexing politico-religious situation; the other met it with pro- 
posals that were anachronisms. In short, one was right, the 
other wrong. 

The merits of this criticism need not detain us long. Cleri- 
cal immunities have an odious ring to the anti-ecclesiastical 
ear of the modern age. They suggest Church domination, the 
exaltation of the clergy at the expense of the underprivileged 
laity. As a matter of fact, clerical immunities, for example, 
exemption of the clergy from jury or military service, are not 
unknown even in the modern lay State, nor were they alto- 
gether unknown in colonial Maryland. The Jesuits petitioned 
of the very first Maryland Assembly which met that they be 
excused from attendance at the sessions of that legislature and 
judicial body, which had cognizance of criminal cases involv- 
ing the death penalty. The petition was promptly granted. 
That was a clerical immunity. The principle was therefore 
admitted ; it was only a question of what specific immunities 
the clergy were to enjoy. In fine, the Assemblymen of 1639, 
alarmed, it would appear, over the embarrassment that might 
result to them as Catholics from the curious legislation of the 
preceding year, enacted as follows: “Holy Church within 
this Province shall have all her rights, liabilities and immuni- 
ties safe, whole and inviolable.” A distinguished English 
historian, Samuel Rawson Gardiner, has declared that “Holy 
Church” cannot here mean the “Protestant Church.” In any 
case, if Maryland Assemblymen ventured to legislate on 
clerical immunities, it ought not to be surprising that the 
Catholic clergymen of the colony should also have felt them- 
selves free to discuss the same delicate subject. In the light of 
the Assembly’s stand in 1639 regarding Church immunities, 
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Father Copley’s petitions of the year before to Baltimore do 
not appear to be so unreasonable after all. 

It has been maintained that the Maryland Jesuits, in asking 
for certain privileges, were really asking for the introduction 
into the colony of canon law. This view of the matter is with- 
out support in the evidence. Father Copley, in his letter to 
Baltimore, distinctly repudiated it, nor would the grant to the 
missionaries of what he petitioned for have had the effect 
alleged. In Copley’s own day, Sir Edward Coke, the noted 
English jurist, speaking for contemporary Protestant England, 
laid it down that ecclesiastical persons were entitled to certain 
privileges and exemptions according to the common law of 
the country. Certainly the jurist did not suppose that the ad- 
mission of such privileges was tantamount to a recognition of 
canon law. “Ecclesiastical jurisdiction is not here settled,” 
Father Copley observed to Baltimore, which is evidence that 
in his mind there could have been no question at the moment 
of canon law. The canon-law interpretation of the Baltimore- 
Jesuit dispute had its origin in a well-known history of Mary- 
land and is repeated in other books. It was eventually 
repudiated by its own author in the light of further study and 
investigation, as has been credibly reported. 

The animus in certain quarters against canon or church law 
is inspired by the common notion that it is something neces- 
sarily hostile to civil law. But clerical immunities in Catholic 
England, to return to this topic, were not understood as being 
imposed by ecclesiastical dictation on the English people and 
against their will. They were a recognized element in Eng- 
lish common law, which saw in the clerical profession an 
agency of social service, the ends of which could be best 
attained by that profession’s enjoyment of certain privileges. 
If such privileges were at the same time to be found in canon 
law, it was only an instance of the harmony that prevailed 
between the law of the Church and the common law of the 
country. The once prevalent notion that pre-Reformation 
England was arrayed in two hostile camps, one battling for 
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national law and the other for Church law, without agreement 
ever having been reached between the two, received its coup- 
de-grace at the hands of England’s best known legal historian, 
Sir Frederick Maitland. The scholar’s success in demonstrat- 
ing that in Catholic England canon law was national law, 
inasmuch as it received recognition in the courts and in legal 
procedure generally, has been acclaimed as a signal triumph 
of the modern critical school in history. 

The one plausible criticism that can be passed on Father 
Copley’s petition for privileges is that it was inopportune. Two 
reasons for this may be alleged: first, Maryland was not an 
entirely Catholic colony, and, secondly, any grant or recogni- 
tion by Baltimore of the privileges asked for would have com- 
promised him with the English Government and probably led 
to the forfeiture of his charter. As to Maryland’s not being 
an entirely Catholic colony, that is quite true as regards the 
population. But in administration the colony was originally 
Catholic, and wholly so. The offence that might be taken 
by the Protestant group, whether it formed the majority or a 
minority only of the population, at privileges extended to 
Catholic clergymen was probably negligible.. In any case 
Father Copley’s guarded language makes it clear that he was 
not disposed in any way to embarrass Baltimore by arousing 
Protestant prejudices in the colony. What he contemplated 
was such a grant of privileges as might be enjoyed by the mis- 
sionaries, as he expressed it, “privately” and “without note,” 
that is, without publicity of any kind, as far as such could be 
avoided. 

As to Baltimore’s hold on the colony being jeopardized by 
making the concessions asked for, this is-a matter about which 
he may well have had, and in fact did have, an opinion of his 
own. There is every reason to suppose that he was being jeal- 
ously watched by business and political rivals, not to say re- 
ligious bigots, eager to grasp at any opportunity for denounc- 
ing him and his charter to the Crown. In a document which 
appears to have been presented by him to the Jesuit Provin- 
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cial for signature, Baltimore declares that the conventional 
immunities in temporal matters usually enjoyed by the Church 
in Catholic countries cannot be allowed in Maryland “with- 
out grave offence to the King and Government of England, as 
things stand now, an offence which would place both the 
aforesaid Baron and the entire colony in a position of the 
greatest danger.” A word of comment is pertinent. Condi- 
tions at the date of the document cited (c. 1647) were much 
more critical for Baltimore than they were at the time (1638) 
Father Copley wrote his letter. But he may have thought 
them critical enough even at the earlier date to warrant him 
in not acting favorably on the petition from Maryland. 

To return for a moment to Father Copley’s petition, it may 
be pointed out that he asked not only for certain specific privi- 
leges, but also for a blanket concession whereby the mission- 
aries might enjoy at their discretion any or all of the clerical 
immunities usually recognized in Catholic countries: 


Though we relinquish the use of many ecclesiastical privileges when we 
judge it convenient for satisfaction of the state at home, yet that it be left 
to our own discretion to determine when this is requisite; and that we be 
suffered to enjoy such other priviledges as we may without note. 


Father Copley, as representing the ecclesiastical order in 
Maryland, was evidently intending in some informal way to 
enter into a sort of concordat with Baltimore, as representing 
the civil order. On his part he agreed to accept in the future 
of no land in the colony without the Proprietary’s consent. 
As for the Church, he was minded to secure for her every 
advantage which he possibly could. Concordats are bargains 
and, at the outset of negotiations of this sort, the contracting 
parties naturally place their respective claims high; but con- 
cordats are also compromises, and negotiations between Balti- 
more and the Church’s representatives never reached a stage 
where the latter could state just what concessions in the 
matter of clerical immunities as a whole they were in a posi- 
tion to make. The Catholic Church, in making concordats 
with civil governments, often waives certain traditional cler- 
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ical immunities, the exercise of which would seriously em- 
barrass either Church or State. Father Copley evidently had 
this principle in mind when he expressed the willingness of 
the missionaries to “relinquish” the use of many ecclesiastical 
privileges when they judged it “convenient for satisfaction of 
the state at home.” He clearly appreciated Baltimore’s diff- 
cult position at home and had no intention of adding to it by 
untimely or extravagant requests. What he did ask for was 
that it be left to the missionaries to judge for themselves under 
what circumstances they were to refrain from the use of the 
privileges in question. Copley did not feel such a request to 
be inopportune, however differently the matter was regarded 
by Baltimore. 

In any case it is highly important to bear in mind that some 
at least of the immunities involved in the dispute were such as 
could not objectively, according to the missionaries’ judgment, 
be denied in safe conscience by a Catholic civil administrator, 
even in the concrete circumstances obtaining in Maryland. It 
is not irrelevant to add that some of the exceptions asked for 
by Father Copley were technically not clerical immunities at 
all, for instance, that the missionaries be allowed to buy corn 
direct from the Indians and so escape the effects of the burden- 
some monopoly in that article set up by Baltimore in favor of 
his brother Leonard. 

Finally, a significant thing about Father Copley’s petition 
for privileges is that nothing further is heard about it after 
his letter of April, 1638. On the back of it Baltimore wrote, 
“These are demands of very extravagent privileges” ; but what 
answer, if any, he returned to the communication is not on 
record. His attitude towards the petition was clearly un- 
sympathetic, as his brief note of comment indicates. On the 
other hand the specific privileges petitioned for, one or other 
excepted, pass out of view altogether in the missionary corre- 
spondence of the period. Within a year after despatching his 
letter to Baltimore Father Copley was succeeded as Superior 
of the Maryland Mission by Father Ferdinand Poulton, alias 
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John Brooks. Neither the latter nor any other Jesuit Superior 
in subsequent years made any attempt to press for the block of 
privileges petitioned for by Copley. Moreover, in the various 
papers which Baltimore was later to submit to Jesuit Superiors 
with a view to adjusting the differences between him and the 
Order, he makes no reference to the privileges in question, 
one or other excepted, unless insofar as they are included in the 
general abdication of church immunities which he insisted 
upon. The truth is that it was not the Copley requests nor 
any alleged similar requests from the Jesuit side for church 
privileges en bloc which set Baltimore and the missionaries 
apart. What set, or at least kept them apart for many years 
was mainly an issue over church property, as shall presently 
be seen. The point is an important one, as more than one his- 
torian has mistakenly written that it was a sweeping and in- 
transigent demand on the part of the Jesuits for the intro- 
duction into Maryland of traditional church privileges as a 
whole which lay at the root of Cecil Calvert’s controversy 
with the Order. 


VI 


From the first Lord Baltimore had taken umbrage at the 
criticism of the legislation of 1638, which reached him from 
the colony. Subsequently he began to make various demands 
on the missionaries or their Superiors and make them with an 
urgency that kept them on edge for years. His suspicions and 
fears eventually ran into the morbid and he ended by charg- 
ing the helpless priests with designs to stir up the Indians 
against him and thus compass his temporal destruction. The 
trouble over property began when he confiscated the Fathers’ 
plantation of Mattapanny at the junction of the Patuxent 
River with Chesapeake Bay. This property, a gift to them 
from the Indians, was in the nature of a trust, the Fathers 
being under obligation to lend ministerial aid to the donors 
in return. It was an extensive tract and the Mission’s chief 
economic support. The Mattapanny seizure took place about 
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1640. The property, it may be noted, was not restored to the 
Indians but was turned over by Baltimore to one of his friends. 

At this juncture the missionaries had not as yet taken out 
patents for any of the land due to them under the conditions 
of Plantation. Before starting from England the missionaries 
had asked Cecil Calvert for a subsidy to enable them to meet 
the considerable expense they were about to incur. This he 
declined to give. Very probably his own funds were low, for 
the cost of financing the first expedition, as Father White 
wrote, fell entirely upon him. He directed the missionaries 
to do as the other colonists intended doing, namely, to take up 
farm land in the colony and so reimburse themselves for ex- 
penses incurred. On the basis of the number of laboring men 
and indentured servants brought out by them, the Conditions 
of Plantation allowing a certain number of acres for every 
man brought out, the Fathers were entitled to some 28,500 
acres of free land. Of this amount they took up, or at least 
retained, approximately only 8,000. 

Father Copley, at this time Procurator of the Mission, prob- 
ably now realized, in view of the Mattapanny seizure, that it 
was high time for the Fathers to secure full legal title to what- 
ever public land they hoped to acquire. He accordingly ob- 
tained from Governor Leonard Calvert a patent for 4,000 
acres, which embraced the chapel property in St. Mary’s 
City, some hundreds of acres on the outskirts of the city, the 
whole of St. George’s Island in the Potomac, and the 2,000 
acres known as St. Inigoe’s Manor. The patent was taken out, 
not in the Father’s name, but in that of their friend, Mr. Cuth- 
bert Fenwick. Copley later obtained a patent for a second 
block of public land, the 4,000 acres known as St. Thomas 
Manor, again resorting to the device of a confidential trust, 
this time in the name of Mr. Thomas Matthews. Such secret 
trusts were obnoxious to Lord Baltimore and he tried, vainly, 
as the event proved, to legislate against them. But the mis- 
sionaries found no other method of tenure at hand. With the 
Mattapanny incident before their eyes they must have realized 
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the danger of holding the property in their own names as 
individuals, while collective ownership in the name of the 
Mission would not have been allowed. When Baltimore 
heard that his brother, the Governor, had issued title to the 
Fathers for their property at St. Mary’s and St. Inigoe’s, he 
took him sharply to task, enjoining him peremptorily never 
again to grant public land to the Fathers without his express 
consent. And yet land up to 28,500 acres was due to them in 
sheer justice in virtue of the contract they had entered into 
with the Proprietary under the original Conditions of 
Plantation. 

As soon as news of the Mattapanny confiscation reached 
the ears of the Jesuit Provincial, Father Edward Knott, then 
residing at Liege in Belgium, he promptly despatched a let- 
ter of protest to Baltimore.’ Knott was a firm but kindly man 
and stood high in English Catholic circles of his day. The 
Papal envoy in Englard, Msgr. George Conn, described him 
as ‘one of the most learned and prudent men in England by 
the confession even of his very accusers.” ‘The Provincial’s 
letter to Baltimore was couched in courteous and even pleasant 
terms; but it minced no words in declaring his procedure to 
have been unwarranted. The issue turned on the Indians’ 
right to give their land to anybody they pleased. Baltimore 
insisted that every title to land in the colony should come 
through him as “true and absolute lord and proprietary” of 
Maryland, as its charter declared him to be, and, therefore, 
that titles derived directly from the Indians were null and 
void. As far as the text of the charter was concerned, Balti- 
more no doubt had a plausible case, especially as he was 
authorized by a clause in it, already referred to, to interpret 
the document and any part of it to his own advantage. One 
sees, therefore, that he could easily have taken up his position 
in good faith. Father Knott, on the other hand, maintained 
against Baltimore that the Indians were “the true lords and 
proprietors (vert domini et proprietarit)” of their lands, nor 





7THughes, op. cit., Text, 1, pp. 489-491. 
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was it lawful for anyone “to invade this right of theirs, to 
dispose of their property or to keep it or apportion it out to 
others without manifest injustice.” Even Baltimore himself 
admitted, according to Knott, that his title to the Mattapanny 
property was only a “probable” one. Further, the fact that 
the missionaries had entered into possession of the property 
gave them a presumptive title which, as Knott declared, would 
be upheld in any court, civil or ecclesiastical. “Wéill your 
Lordship,” he asks, “have this stain attach to your name and 
your religion that you would even stop to discuss whether 
you preferred that infidels keep their property or that the 
Christian clergy and religious men should have the enjoyment 
of such goods and lands?” Finally, Baltimore is reminded 
that “in the last instance there is a higher tribunal [ Rome] 
common to both parties; and to this higher court the decision 
of such matters properly belongs.” 

The Indians’ right to dispose of their land at will and inde- 
pendently of the Proprietary was, it may be repeated, pivotal 
to the whole discussion. Father Knott, in upholding it, was 
taking a stand that had behind it a more or less traditional 
teaching in Catholic schools as represented especially by the 
outstanding authority on international law, the Spanish 
Dominican, Francis de Vittoria. Further, an eminent Lou- 
vain theologian of the time, Dr. Francis Silvius, to whom the 
Mattapanny affair was referred for judgment as a case of 
conscience, apparently by Baltimore himself or his agents, de- 
clared for Father Knott’s position as against the Proprietary’s. 
The latter has been thought by some to find justification in 
the doctrine of the United States Federal courts, which on 
more than one occasion have handed down decisions allowing 
to the Indians only a right of occupancy or conditional use, 
not an absolute title enabling them to alienate their lands with- 
out government sanction. Whatever its merits, this doctrine, 
it is important to observe, was one of slow growth. It had 
not in Baltimore’s time been formulated by the English or 
any other government, and the contrary doctrine was by no 
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means uncommon even outside the schools. An incident in 
the history of colonial Virginia has bearing here. A land- 
company having acquired by direct grant from the Indians 
an enormous tract in what is now Kentucky, the colonial 
authorities declared the grant null and void on the ground 
that all concessions of land should come through the colonial 
administration. The declaration provoked violent protest 
from the shareholders of the company, George Washington 
among them, who appealed to a recent parliamentary or 
judicial decision in England which seemed to favor the valid- 
ity of land-grants issued directly by the Indians. The incident 
has its significance as suggesting that Father Knott’s position 
on the question of Indian land-titles was one which anyone of 
his day could readily have taken up apart from any support 
for it to be found in theological or other teaching. 

But behind the question of the right of the Indians to dis- 
pose of their lands as it pleased them, was a broader one still, 
one which was to involve Cecil Calvert in a settled policy 
towards ecclesiastical property in general. Father Knott hints 
at it when he speaks in his letter to Cecil of “certain alleged 
and ancient laws of England.” These were the so-called laws 
of mortmain, the discussion of which is reserved for a second 
article. 
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de Clervaux, France, an association of prayer for the 

conversion of the Scandinavian countries, Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark. These countries are said to have more 
nationals in the United States of America than on their own 
soils. 

In Denmark today, about ten per cent of the population is 
Catholic. Religious liberty has been guaranteed and Cathol- 
icism, the old religion of the land, tolerated since 1849. The 
Protestant religion, though no longer exclusively that of the 
country, is still State-aided. Yet, as far back as in 1843, 
Catholics had actually dared to build in Copenhagen, the 
capital, a church to St. Ansgar, the great evangelizer of the 
North in the ninth century. Ten years later the first sermon 
in the vernacular was preached; the clergy in Scandinavia 
was, then as now, largely recruited from Germany, native 
priests being rare. 

If Catholicism cannot be said to flourish in Denmark as yet 
—prejudice and apathy being hard to vanquish—yet the light 
has dawned, progress is being made. Eighty years ago there 
were less than six hundred of the Faithful, today about ten 
thousand. There are in Copenhagen four churches, innumer- 
able convents with their chapels; leading families of the 
nobility, as in all European countries, are Catholic. The 
Society of Jesus has its flourishing high school and a fine col- 
lege, dedicated to St. Andrew. Other Orders are the Re- 
demptorists, Marists, Lazarists, etc.; and it is at least a notable 
fact that two of the most famous living Scandinavian writers 
should be Catholics, Sigrid Undset in Sweden, Johannes 
Jérgensen in Denmark. 

However desirable may be the spread of the Faith in these 
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cold and beautiful Northern lands, they possessed, at least, till 
the ’nineties of the last century a faith of their own, a not un- 
beautiful, if arid, form of evangelicalism. Lutheranism might 
be dying in the desolate countrysides, but the educated and the 
cities still held it; they retained at least the name of our Lady 
for cathedrals and churches, crucifixes still hung on their walls, 
Easter and Christmas, the latter in particular, were celebrated 
with old rites and hymns and symbols that recalled with an 
effect of nostalgia, as of exiles in a far land, the ancient Faith, 
the home from which they had wandered, or been driven, 
in the storm and duress of the Reformation. 


I 


In 1842 was born a man who may be said to have been 
the evil genius of Scandinavia in our times, George Brandes. 
The son of Jewish parents of the merchant class, he had the 
brains and the brilliance of so many of his race, but, also, their 
restlessness and revolt; he did all that in him lay, and it was 
much, to destroy what was left of the faith of his fellow Danes, 
the thin but still effective stream from the old broad river 
whose source was in Rome. 

Brandes was a Reader in Belles Lettres at Copenhagen 
University; he was refused in those early days the Chair of 
Esthetics, he was considered too modernistic, he was sus- 
pected of atheism. Thirty years later, when his writings and 
influence had done their work, when he had, in fact, perverted 
a generation, he was elected to the professorship formerly 
denied him. His “Jesus Myth,” his “Main Currents,” his 
“Henrik Ibsen” and other works had revolutionized the beliefs 
of three countries. The substitute for truth, inherited from 
the sixteenth century, was a substitute, a fake; as far as the 
intelligentsia was concerned, it went to pieces before the on- 
slaught of a single man. 

True, that Brandes had predecessors in revolt, for heresy 
naturally breeds heresy; but he raised a banner such as only 
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he could effectively have unfurled. He had a powerful, if 
limited, intelligence, a personality which stamped itself only 
too easily, and for the time indelibly, upon plastic young minds 
fed on the melancholy and dreaming of the island-kingdom; 
on its poetry that had beauty, and might, with more faith, have 
had hope; on an idealism starved and grey. Ibsen had arisen 
in Norway, Darwin in England. George Brandes, out of the 
fulness of his own prejudice, misinterpreted the pessimism 
of the Norwegian, his individualism, his war upon the dis- 
torted Christianity of his country. In the hands of the Copen- 
hagen professor, Ibsen became an ally against God, a skeptic, 
a very herald of unbelief. Darwin’s tentative and conscien- 
tious theorizing was synthetized as positive, his question-marks 
as axioms—his northern followers simply outran him. “It 
was to the school of Darwin,” says Georges Goyau, the well- 
known French writer, “that all Denmark went, and Denmark, 
intrepid and naif scholar that it was, drew from Darwinism 
all sorts of philosophic conclusions which singularly exceeded 
his thought.” 

Like many reformers, George Brandes was to find his teach- 
ing range too wide and, above all, too wild. His ideal was to 
counter obscurantism with light, tyranny with freedom, the 
love of an imagined God with that of mankind; in a word, to 
replace vain images with truth such as one could see it. He 
was personally, a profoundly unhappy man, he was proud 
and misguided, but he was no monster; he cannot have bar- 
gained for the hatred, the unashamed immorality and its con- 
sequent cruelty, the eventual despair, to which his teaching 
led the young. For, all of Scandinavian youth that thought 
it “thought,” rallied to a clarion call that, to Brandes and itself 
alike, sounded so clear and free, a new cry in a new world. 
Sunrise was breaking over Denmark; the old gods had died 
in the mists of an outworn belief and Man had replaced them 
with his intellect, his reason and his will. 

For a time pagan virtues held the field, but not for long. 
The young followers of Brandes first wearied of, and then 
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discarded, the love of humanity, a certain social sense and a 
modified altruism which he had taught. Why trouble about 
others? Life was short; there was pleasure nowadays; love, 
free love, wine; anything, in fact, that money or astuteness 
could buy was the right of Man, of Youth in particular. 
“The real man is the strong man, without thought for others, 

—the man of large demands, of unbridled desires.”’ Un- 
bridled desire became, it might be said, the watchword of the 
period, and then, even that, died away. A passionate avidity, 
never satisfied; a saddened satiety; an embittered emptiness 
were followed by a cult of despair and death for their own 
sakes. . . . “Hopeless Generation” was a novel published by 
the celebrated writer Herman Bang, and hopeless, indeed, 
were his times—drink, suicide and mental trouble, confusion 
and the apathy of despair, an acrid passion du malheur, a 
passion for pain as an end in itself, the only end. 


II 


Into all this welter of misery and upheaval, a young, un- 
known student came up to Copenhagen from a little island 
town on the shining waters of the Sound. He was to be a 
force in reaction against the flood which had overwhelmed 
his country. Swept, at first, into the whirlpool, the grace of 
God was to be extended to him as to a drowning man; all but 
submerged he was yet to save himself, and then to aid in the 
regeneration of Denmark. 

Johannes J6rgensen was a poet; he became a prose writer 
as well. He has written about himself and his eventual con- 
version, an autobiography in two large volumes, complete and 
beautiful. It has been translated into many languages, in- 
cluding English, and has been compared to the “Confessions” 
of St. Augustine, to the “Apologia” of Newman, to the 
“revelations of mind and soul of John Stuart Mill,” to Thomas 
a Kempis, to the works of Huysmans, Chesterton, Dostoiev- 





1Jorgensen, Parabols. 
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sky, Beaudelaire and Aubrey Beardsley—a comprehensive 
list! 

Certain it is that J6rgensen’s confession of error and reform, 
moral and religious, keeps nothing back that can concern 
the reader; his humility is only equaled by his unsurpassed 
gift of self-revelation, his genius of psychological penetration, 
by his evocation of poetry and beauty. His humanity and 
spirituality go hand and hand; his search for God, his attain- 
ment, insomuch as attainment to God is given to man on 
earth, has not tampered with his birthright of love for, and 
wonder at, a world. Incidentally, and inevitably, he paints 
in incomparable word-pictures the glory that is Italy, for 
there he found the truth, the old Germany whose monasteries 
have sheltered him, and, not least, the loveliness of his own 
“Elfin land” of islands, “the flat country and grey skies of 
Denmark . . . the willow trees, windmills and cabbage 
fields . . . a landscape of green and lonely meadows near 
the sea, with small runnels of water through them, the post- 
mills here and there . . . and above it all a high, clouded 
and restless sky; this, it was quite certain, was our spiritual 
home.” 

It was in 1882 that Johannes Jorgensen found himself, a 
lonely, melancholy and already doubt-full boy, established in 
cheap lodgings in the house of a shoemaker in the old quarter 
of the city, Christianshavn, far from the center, by the canal 
and the ropewalk by the rampart. Its low houses and dim, 
unlit streets, its old landing-stage, all recalled his home, as 
when “we ran the boatin . . . onaclear dark-blue summer 
night with a pale light in the north.” Reaction against the 
teaching of Brandes and of HO6ffding, the positivist professor 
of philosophy at the Copenhagen University, was already in 
the air; Holger Drachman, for instance, a brilliant writer, 
had been for a time under these subversive influences but 
was already reverting to what was, at least, a modified 
idealism. But J6rgensen, the poet-student, was to blaze the 
trail back to Christianity, to the safe haven of Catholicism. 
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In early days at Svendborg, on his island home, he tells us 
that it had amused his school companions to nickname him 
“The Baptist” in allusion to his name of John. Long after 
he was to write: “In spite of all unworthiness, in spite of all 
weakness, I was to be like him, a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, and one who was to prepare the way of the Highest.” 

What a wilderness it was in the old, beautiful city! The 
home life at Svendborg had been an idyll with his seafaring 
father and gentle mother who, reverently, once a year, re- 
ceived together the Sacrament and were too “shy” to mention 
it or their religion . . . with his quiet sisters, as nature- 
loving as himself; an ancient house in whose attic in the gable 
the dreamer, with a singie candle, read far into the night. 


Home meant, too, the woods . . . the garden, the old and old-fashioned 
garden along the backs of the houses of Prisholm. the baker, and Mikkelsen 
the coachbuilder. (My father had planted a vine against Prisholm’s wall, 
and it grew large because it had the south sun besides the heat from the oven 
in the bakery.) . . . to sit there and drink out of the familiar cups of delicate 
china . . . to see around me faces I had known so far back as I could remember. 


Outside was the lane of our Lady at whose end stood the 
evangelical church of her name, whose bells rang out over 
snow-covered old roofs in winter, and flowering walls and 
steep little streets in summer, but with scarcely a call for the 
restless boy. 

There had been too in the house an uncle, a schoolmaster 
and a bookworm like the boy himself. On his shelves Jér- 
gensen had found the classics of five countries and all the 
moderns, but these latter he was not supposed to read indis- 
criminately. But already he was immersed in philosophy, in 
theosophy, the “Kabbala,”’ Jacob Bohme’s “Dogmatics”—in 
works of which he retained, in some cases, “only that which 
was Catholic.” It was little wonder, he says, that his mother 
and his literary uncle, seeing him plunged in speculation, 
should have believed he would become a clergyman! They can 
have had little idea of the range of his reading, of the intensity 
of his already half-rebellious search for a truth outside their 
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conception, of the frantic groping for God of the boy of 
fifteen. For God, yes, but with what revolts from the con- 
ventional, the beaten path; with what intensity yet with what 
wildness, J6rgensen himself tells us in his incomparable con- 
fession. 

But all that passed away; he was sixteen when a scholarship 
took him across the Sound to a grammar school in Copen- 
hagen, to his eventual destiny. 

Latter-day portraits of Johannes Jorgensen show him as 
possessed of an intellectual and well-favored face with char- 
acter and charm, keen, kind eyes. For some reason, as a 
youth, he considered himself ugly, desperately ugly, and suf- 
fered from the belief more especially as he conceived it to be 
shared by his school mates. In the common round of the 
grammar school, the brilliant scholar, the ardent and sensitive 
boy, immeasurably above his commonplace companions, was, 
as is the way of genius, totally misunderstood, something, 
indeed, of a butt; he suffered intensely. Hatred and scorn 
were his only weapons of defense, revenge his only dream. 
But at intervals he still turned to God. “Thou art my Father, 
Thou wilt help me in all things. I have none other upon 
whom I can lean.”’ He began his seventeenth year with these 
words: “Lord give me the grace that I may advance in the 
imitation of Christ.” Over and over again his diary con- 
tained such aspiration, an anguished dependence and seeking. 
Brandes, and the farreaching influence of the University were 
to extinguish all this in his heart—for a time. 

But the Professor of Belles Lettres was not yet the god he 
was to become to the students of the university to which 
Jérgensen was now admitted. Strindberg, the Swede, and 
HO6ffding, the lecturer in philosophy, were the first entirely 
disintegrating influences Johannes was to meet. 

Alone in his poor little room at the cobbler’s he read the 
newest subversive books—the old ones he already knew—“‘al! 
the melancholy, despairing and rebellious literature of the 
period.” Between whiles he wrote, day after day, week after 
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week, poems of revolt against existing standards whatever 
they might be. 

He remained, at the University, almost as great a stranger to 
his fellows as at school. He was 


at home only in the woods and in the solitudes of the forest . . . in the lingering 
daylight of May evenings . . . along the shores of the lake . . . the sweet, 
damp scent of verdure, near me the rippling and gurgling of the water. The 
small, green islet in the middle of the lake . . . so quiet, so remote, so unsus- 
pected... . But when I had wandered a whole day . . . the train relentlessly 
carried me back to Copenhagen, to the lovers on the old earth-walls and the 
cherry-tree walks, to the light and laughing flirtations of Langelinie. Thither 
I went in the evening, night after night, weary and hopeless . . . in the lone- 
liness of my attic I could utter only one prayer, that of Swinburne to 
Persephone. 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 

Whatever gods may be, 

That no man lives for ever, 

That Dead men rise up never 

That even the weariest river 


\ Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Poor Johannes! he was eighteen 

There was too much of all this; too much wandering and 
dreaming, too much of subversive politics (he marched once, 
in student’s attire, in a “red” procession), too many verses of 
revolt. The patience of the authorities gave out. In the 
summer holidays, in the old house at Svendborg, a bomb ex- 
ploded in the shape of a “stern but calm” letter to his parents. 

For a moment he felt the world tumble about his ears. 
Much more had been noticed than he had ever suspected. “A 
long respite had been given me in the hope that I might mend 
my ways, but . . . I had overdrawn my account now and 
they struck without mercy.” The grief of his mother might 
have softened him, he says; but, no: 


I looked at her, 1 saw her sorrow. This was not poetry, this was reality/ 
For a moment it seemed as if a golden haze were torn asunder. . . . But egoism 
is an old-fashioned name for the modern virtue of self-assertion, and it is a 
fine thing to be a dreamer. So I did not weep the redeeming tears of repent- 
ance at my mother’s knee. . . . I was now “at war with society” in good earnest. 
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. . . The red star had led me outside the pale of society and a long way 
towards the abyss. 


III 


His first book, “Verses,” appeared in 1887. A long review 
in Politiken by no less a critic than Edward Brandes, wel- 
comed a new poet. Jérgensen had “arrived.” He made 
friends amongst the new intelligentsia, he got to know George 
Brandes himself. ‘“You young people seem to me to have 
a theory for yourselves about the impossibility of happiness,” 
said the superman, “strange, greyish, and weary-looking, at 
close quarters.” “Why, we are a// unhappy.” His great 
friend was Viggo Stuckenberg, the novelist and poet; in him, 
Jorgensen says, he recognized a character vastly superior to 
his own; Stuckenberg was a man naturally good and great, 
misled by the dismal tendencies of the day. 

“The Spring of 1889 came, the most lawless of all my 
Springtimes.” Friends had, by now, obtained for him teach- 
ing engagements, he neglected them and got dismissed. He 
paid badly and was forced to leave lodging after lodging. His 
“sole study” was now Russian nihilism, but his terrific 
capacity for reading persisted. It would be useless to name 
authors, he must have read almost everything! He lived from 
hand to mouth by free-lance writing in the brilliant, “new” 
journalism of Copenhagen. 

““*When you have money and love [this latter was more 
crudely put] what can you ask for more,’ said one of the 
leaders.” Johannes has a good deal to say of his sad, poor 
“loves” of this period. 

Gretchen, Gretchen, a poet has a brain and has senses . . . but he has no 
heart. He weeps with ease, but he enjoys his tears—he enjoys your sobbing 
too, Gretchen, and he looks over your head and your brown hair, leaning on 
his breast, to the writing table . . . the paper on which he will write down 
your tears. 


But he had friends now; in course of time he became sub- 
editor of the Bors-Tidende and he married. A child was 
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born after a year of what might, he tells us, have been so 
happy a marriage. But distress and poverty ensued and, 
finally, he was obliged to take refuge, with all belonging to 
him, at the old home at Svendborg. His happiness had not 
lasted long: 


And it was my fault. Never have I been nearer to happiness on a purely 
human basis than in those years. . . . [—none but myself—made havoc of my 
happiness. [That happiness which] one morning in September had come 
towards me; young, bright, radiant with health and looking at me out of big, 
clear eyes. ... But I was not in the world to love, for I did not know what 
it was. .. . At the end of the nineteenth century in Denmark, such a state of 
spiritual ignorance had been reached, that no one knew what love was. In 
spite of all our psychology we had forgotten what the Middle Ages knew— 
the true teaching about humanity. When the marriage of my youth and its 
happiness suffered shipwreck it was because I was ignorant about the true 
conditions of love. I did not know that the essence of the soul is love. . . . 
I did not know this, but I was to learn. 


All that is the dark side of the picture. It is true that he 
went down at last into the very deeps, taking wife and child 
with him. And then all that was so fine and pure and great 
in the man must have touched the Heart of God, grace was 
miraculously to be given him, he accepted it. But that was 
not quite yet. 

During these years of the ’nineties, Jorgensen tells us, a 
change in mentality began to be perceptible in Denmark. 
Reality was not corresponding to doctrine, a whole generation 
was learning by bitter experience. He himself found a first 
glimmering of intellectual light in writers as totally dissimilar 
as Beaudelaire and Schopenhauer; Hello, the Breton philos- 
opher, was to succeed them. To J6érgensen’s awed astonish- 
ment he discovered that the German superman by no means 
took for granted that Christianity was outworn and that he 
no longer defied Nature—all the time-honored terms 
were used by him: conversion, grace, renunciation, redemp- 
tion; a whole chapter Schopenhauer devoted to the “Economy 
of Salvation,” amazing the disciple of Byron, Goethe and 
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Shelly in whose writings he, Johannes Jorgensen, had sought 
and found only their revolutionary concepts. 

In Beaudelaire he found much that appealed to his secret 
self, his stifled mysticism, a cry that still, at intervals, and in 
spite of everything, was in his own heart—‘‘Ah, Lord, give 
me courage and strength to see myself, my soul, and not to 
loathe it.” 

“A time now came in which religion began to awaken.” 
The expression is exact, for in J6rgensen’s mind it had, at the 
worst, only slept. “At first uncertainly, vaguely,” a religion 
he defined to himself in Greek terms as “the great amaze- 
ment.” 

By now he was really working. The enforced flight to 
Svendborg with his wife and child after days without fuel or 
food except that got on credit, had effected at least that much. 
In 1892, his book “Summer” was warmly praised by George 
Brandes himself, a fact that meant success. He ought, he 
says, to have been happy. His generation was to a certain 
extent reacting. 

Deliberately we climbed over the fence which George Brandes had set 
up, and gathered flowers in spite of his “No Admission”... . Against 
those who had once called themselves Europeans we now represented Europe. 
... If life was hideous it behooved us to endow it with a fictitious beauty. . . . 
All the old moods awoke, our hearts swelled with the longing and with the 
yearning of romanticism and its dreams. 


They had discarded pessimism, they were once more ideal- 
ists—of a kind. As yet J6érgensen had found no real 
anchorage. From Beaudelaire, for instance, he had absorbed 
with what was worthwhile, the French decadent’s neurosis; 
they took for their motto, Jorgensen writes of himself and his 
circle, the wild words, “Enivrez vous toujours,” which they 
translated too literally: “We followed him and Verlaine in 
making a cult of intoxication.” Life became hectic and, once 
more, the poet’s family knew distress. , 
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And then one day in autumn of 1893 a young and brilliant 
convert to Catholicism, Mogens Ballin, rang at Jorgensen’s 
door. He was, in the guise of a joyous, budding artist, the 
very angel of the Lord. To him Jérgensen owes his conver- 
sion to the Faith. 

Yet he had, he says, received Mogens Ballin, rudely, with 
a curt “Good morning—what do you want?” 

Ballin, whom he had met not long before, answered gaily 
‘“‘To pay you a visit,”—-and walked across the threshold. 

When the history of Catholicism in Denmark comes to be 
written, the Danish poet tells us, a new section will have to 
begin with Mogens Ballin. 

He threw a bridge across from the young Danish intelligentsia, represented 
by Politiken and its followers, to old Roman Christianity. He made it 
acceptable for young Danes to become Catholics. He could do this because 
he had himself issued from Radicalism—and from its very core, Jewish 
Radicalism. 


Mogens Ballin was the only, much-loved child of wealthy 
Hebrew parents. He was an artist and the friend of artists; 
he had gone to Paris at the age of twenty to study art. His 
conversion was due to a companion, Jan Verkade, the fash- 
ionable Dutch painter, who was later to become a Benedictine 
monk. They had met at the house of that strange artist 
Gauguin whose wife was a Dane; they met again at a student’s 
dance at the then-celebrated Bal Bullier. “Are you enjoying 
this?” Verkade asked. “It bores me,” Ballin replied. They 
talked; Verkade suggested Ballin should join him and a friend 
for a summer’s painting in Brittany; Ballin was free as air, 
his people allowed his every whim; he went. Next summer 
they were again painting in the same place, Ballin came 
across the “Imitation of Christ.” This decided him, he 
became a Catholic, as Verkade had already done at St. Nolff in 
Brittany. The two friends went south to Florence and there, 
in the great Duomo in the shadow of Giotto’s tower, Ballin 
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abjured the faith of the Old Testament and “glowing with the 
fire of grace” returned to Copenhagen and met Johannes 
Jorgensen. 

Ballin examined the books on the shelves of his new friend. 
Two, he said, were missing: that strange writer, Léon Bloy, 
and Hello. Jérgensen was attracted by Hello, he studied 
him carefully. 

Here the light of the truth was so strong that no resistance was possible. 
. . . One winter night, after finishing my work with Hello, I stood at the 
window of my room behind Sondermarken and looked out at the dark, 
starless night, feeling the icy water of despair rising up in my heart. 


He was in a flat for which he could not pay, there were 
only a few shovels of coal left in the cellar, they had not a 
farthing with which to buy matches—or anything else. ‘“Sud- 
denly I bent my knees and rested my head on the window-sill. 
Kneeling before the frozen window-pane, I prayed the. old 
prayer for daily bread.” 

But the process of conversion was slow; it was to be no 
happy, almost instinctive, return like that of Mogens Ballin 
of whose conversion Jérgensen writes almost enviously. The 
ground of the poet’s soul had been so ploughed and harrowed, 
so sown with bitter weeds, he himself was too sincere, skepti- 
cism had been too ingrained in a naturally desponding mind, 
for his to be an easy pathway home. It was, rather, a Via 
Crucis to be trodden with bleeding footsteps. 

Mogens Ballin was a friend of friends. He did not leave 
Jorgensen till his baptism in far off Assisi months later. 

Meanwhile, once more, the poet and his family had had 
to take refuge at Svendborg, the old, ever-open house. One 
Sunday he assisted at a service in the small Catholic church; 
the poet in him loved the “pure child faces framed in white 
veils,” he even contrasted the purity of the atmosphere with 
the corruption of Copenhagen. But the ceremonies, the in- 
dulgences, whatever he may have conceived these latter to be 
at a First-Communion service . . . and the “incomprehen- 
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sible Latin” struck him far more sensibly. Day after day, 
he says, he tacked before winds of changing thoughts. 

Meanwhile, he was writing; the need of supporting his 
family, and not leaving that care to his people, was con- 
stantly before him. And then suddenly the unexpected hap- 
pened ; Mogens Ballin had been staying with Verkade. Ballin 
had an inkling of J6rgensen’s plight, he had conceived a plan 
for “extricating me . . . and helping me to obtain new 
impressions, new thoughts” so necessary to a writer who must 
live by his work. A lottery of pictures to which Ballin con- 
tributed with Verkade and other artist friends, procured a sum 
of money for a suggested journey abroad, the first Jorgensen 
had ever taken. As a start, Ballin proposed the Benedictine 
Monastery of Beuron, to which he himself was going. A 
little later the friends set out for Germany, without Jérgensen 
feeling the slightest revival of Catholic sympathies—on the 
contrary. 

As has been said, J6rgensen was not an “easy” convert. But 


grace, a latent spirituality, and his keen intelligence, eventually 
triumphed. After much suffering, countless revolts, and a final 
most heartfelt acceptance of the doctrine, the sacrifice and the 
humility of Catholicism, Jérgensen found its beauty, its 
strength and, finally, its peace. He came home. 
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Evolution of the Petty Jury 


FREDERICK A. FULLHARDT, A.B., LL.B., J.S.D. 


been made to round out the history of that institution, 

but to show that the process of evolution was based on 
expediency rather than dictated by reason; that it was 
purely of English growth; that the Crown endeavored as 
long as possible to retain the jury as an instrument of govern- 
ment; and that, although Magna Carta contains a clause 
celebrated as confirming the right of trial by jury, the sys- 
tem was not legislative, and it is clear that the petty jury was 
not meant because that body had not as yet been formulated 
at the time John signed the charter. 

In England the communal courts were customary in their 
origin, dispensed customary law, and derived their sanction 
from custom, which is the principal element in legal sys- 
tems prior to the legislative era. Maitland’ defines a jury 
as a body of neighbors summoned by a public officer to an- 
swer questions upon oath, thus testifying to the original 
function of the jury which, like so many institutions, was an 
administrative device, and subsequently confined to courts 
of law. It is remarkable that a system which was estab- 
lished for one intention should be subjected to such a meta- 
morphosis during its period of development that its ultimate 
utility accomplishes just the opposite of its prime purpose. 
One of the most highly cherished principles of English and 
American jurisprudence is that the jury trial, as it is now 
known, furnishes a sacrosanct protection against tyranny, 
injustice, and abuse of law. While credit is accorded the 
English justices who, through sheer necessity, developed the 
jury from its earlier application as a presenting body to its 


I: essaying this article on the petty jury no attempt has 





1History of English Law, by Pollock and Maitland, Vol. I, pp. 117-121. 
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present use as a petty jury, the birth of the jury itself took 
place on the Continent.’ 


I 


An accurate picture of the infancy of the jury requires a 
description of the crib into which this babe was placed and 
the food by which it was nourished. The crib was the sys- 
tem of courts carried over from Anglo-Saxon times and 
gradually changed after the Norman conquest, while its food 
was custom—ever present, ever changing, its flexibility 
adapting it to novelties as they appeared. And the base of 
this food was the milk of faith, and the application of the 
Augustinian conviction that truth is objectively ascertain- 
able. Only by presupposing the soundness of human nature 
could the presenting jury be expected to achieve success; 
and, accidentally, provide a mechanism for the belated in- 
stitution of the petty jury. 

The point of this paper is that the modern jury is not a 
legislative product, nor, indeed, a logical advance from the 
early “inquisition” which eventually provided the material 
for its structure; its use was fostered by a sociological situa- 
tion, and it must be borne in mind that a psychological con- 
dition, a mental attitude that persisted perhaps only subcon- 
sciously from Anglo-Saxon times permitted the ultimate 
adoption of the petty-jury system. 

Two factors, an English custom and Christianity, made 
England fertile soil for the growth of the jury. The fifth 
century witnessed the invasion of England by the Angles, 
the Saxons, and the Jutes. These invasions and the subse- 


2“The jury was not Saxon. The Normans had inherited it from the Frankish 
Empire. . . . During all the Frankish and Norman use of it, however, it had shown 
no tendency to grow. Its development into modern applications is after the Con- 
quest. As brought into England in 1066 the jury may be most simply described as 
machinery for ascertaining a disputed or desired fact by the testimony of those most 
likely to know it.” Constitutional History of England, by George Burton Adams, p. 86. 

See also English Constitutional History, by Thomas Pitt Taswell-Langmead; Pal- 
grave, English Commonwealth, I, Ch. 8. 
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quent settlement of the country extended over two centuries 
from 400 to 600. With the arrival of St. Augustine in 597 
contact was established between the English tribesmen and 
the Catholic Church, resulting in an association which was 
of the utmost importance socially, politically, and culturally, 
as well as religiously and morally. 

Christianity had an outlook on moral questions which was 
purely individualistic in contrast with the English custom 
which dealt with the family group and overlooked the indi- 
vidual. With the spread of Christianity this English custom 
changed. Culpability shifted from the whole group to the 
individual responsible for the act. But the heritage of group 
responsibility was retained in other respects; and by tracing 
a thread of continuity from the early Anglo-Saxon group- 
responsibility to the later Anglo-Saxon group-presentment 
by vill and hundred, it is possible to obtain a clearer view 
of the psychological background which made for the event- 
ual adoption of the petty jury. The English mind was 
accustomed to expect the truth from representatives of the 
community. The sociological development from the tribe 
through a period of organization into petty kingdoms, and 
the final centralization and consolidation of these kingdoms 
by the Norman conquest was accomplished to the accompa- 
niment of conversion to and the nurturing of a vigorous 
Christianity. Such sound Christianity and social veracity 
go hand-in-hand as a consequence of the innate soundness of 
humanity being fortified by the gospel of truth. 

Without doubt the greatest result of the Norman conquest 
was the introduction of organization and precision in the 
government and the law of England. Although it some- 
times seems unusual that such apparently long periods of 
time should elapse between the need for improvement and 
the creation of a corrective, it is always well to remember that 
contemporaries are too close to the canvas to see the picture, 
and that law especially, in its inherent conservatism, is 
notoriously lax in keeping abreast with the times. While 
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logic recognizes the exigency of immediate innovation, law 
awaits the lessons of experience. Again, custom was a 
powerful factor in the Middle Ages; and to cap it all, the 
Middle Ages were in a state of confusion—invasions, 
plagues, crusades, and the toppling of empire caused a con- 
stant boiling in the social cauldron till there arose from this 
communal distraction the unanimous cry for law, law which 
in origin should be Divine, in authority supreme, and in 
practice just. 

A sketch of local condition is desirable to smooth the way 
for an appreciation of the jury system. Before the Conquest, 
England was dotted with communal jurisdictions of which 
the lowest was the vill or township. Surrounding the vill 
were the fields. The Saxons were accustomed to use a large 
team of eight oxen to draw their plows; such a team was 
beyond the means of any individual and required coopera- 
tive use. After the harvest the fields were thrown open to 
all the cattle owned by the villagers. 

Numerous complicated details had to be settled in order 
to have these cooperative methods function properly. Thus 
can be seen a powerful economic bond to unite the villagers 
into one huge family. Local defense against marauders and 
invasions added immeasurably to common action, and this 
union was further strengthened by other outside forces. 
Particularly after the Norman conquest was the vill used as 
the smallest unit of government. Much taxation was caused 
by the crusades and the method of collection was simple. 
After each county was assessed according to its wealth, the 
county subdivided this assessment among the vills and the 
vill was required to raise the stipulated sum of money. Not 
the individual, but the vill was held responsible. In police 
and criminal procedure the vill played an active part. Not 
having a court of its own, it was required to attend the court 
held by the itinerant justices, as well as the “hundred” and 
county courts whenever it had any crime to present. When 
a dead body was found it made inquest for the coroner, and 
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was accountable for the production of any of its members 
accused of crime. 

The next jurisdiction was the “hundred” which was ruled 
by a court. In 1166, the Assize of Clarendon made many 
reforms in the hundred. In every county and every hundred 
the twelve most lawful men of each vill were sworn to pre- 
sent to the King’s Justices any man suspected of serious 
crime. This meager outline manifests the striking similar- 
ity between the indicting qualities of the presentment by a 
vill or hundred and the functions of a modern grand jury. 

The earliest jury which has descended to us, though in a 
changed form and with a different purpose, was contrived 
by Emperor Louis the Pious to strengthen royal rights in 
communities where such rights were at issue. This son of 
Charlemagne in 829 ordered that royal rights be ascertained 
not through witnesses, but by the sworn statement of the 
best and most credible men of the district. The psychologi- 
cal reason for this was that the crown had little faith in 
witnesses summoned by parties who disputed the govern- 
ment’s claims because their testimony was deemed interested. 

Louis compelled the best men to declare upon oath what 
were the customary royal rights. Far different this than the 
modern idea of a jury, and it continued until the collapse 
of the Carolingian empire when it fell into disuse in Europe. 
Here the Middle Ages formed a gap, but modern writers 
support the theory of Brunner that the system was carried 
over from the empire to the new Duchy of Normandy, 
where it was adopted to cement the ducal gains. Up to this 
point the jury was used by the government as an extraor- 
dinary means of establishing its rights, but others besides 
royal litigants were evidently dissatisfied with current 
methods of proof, because individuals petitioned for the 
privileges of trial by “inquisition,” as it was called. When 
this method was subsequently extended from civil to crim- 
inal matters an entirely different aspect was presented to the 
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people, and they strenuously opposed the new use to which it 
was then put. 

While Duke of Normandy, Henry I occasionally con- 
ferred the privilege of this new method of trial on some 
favored church, his successor Duke Geoffrey extended this 
advantage to include momentous civil litigation, and Geof- 
frey’s son, Henry II, pursued the same policy when he 
ascended the English throne. By a series of enactments, trial 
by inquisition was thrown open to the public at large, and 
they could choose one of several methods of procedure. 

Thus an ingenious device contrived by a royal mind to 
confirm royal interests is seized upon by the populace as a 
desirable privilege and utilized as such until, at a later 
period, innovations in criminal jury trials made such a trial 
so odious and palpably wrong that even the government 
recognized its “unlawfulness” and provided a unique method 
of “protecting” the defendant’s rights. 

Shortly after the Norman Conquest trial by inquisition 
became an administrative means of obtaining all kinds of 
information of value to the crown by elicitation from the 
juries.” Royal rights and even political relations between 
Church and State were ascertained by this means.* 

In local government was the greatest use of this method 
made. Much information of use to the king could be ob- 


3“The officers of William the Conqueror were told to—‘enquire by the oath of 
the sheriff and of all the barons and of their Frenchmen, and of all the hundred, of 
the priest, of the reeve, and of six villeins of every vill, what is the name of the 
Manor, who held it in the time of King Edward, who now, how many hides, how 
many plows,—how many men, how many villeins . . . how much it was worth and 
how much now; and all this at three times, the time of King Edward, the time 
when King William gave it, and now’—and the answers were collected in Domesday 
Book.” Plucknett, History of the Common Law, p. 100. 

4The Constitutions of Clarendon recount that: “This record or recognition was 
made in the year 1164 in the presence of the King concerning a part of the cus- 
toms and liberties of his ancestors which ought to be held and observed in the 
realm. And by reason of the dissensions and discords which have arisen between 
the clergy and the King’s justices and barons concerning his dignities and customs, 
this recognition was made before the archbishop and bishops and clergy, and the 
earls, barons and nobles of the realm.” 
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tained by compelling the inhabitants of a vill or hundred 
not only to swear as to royal rights concerning administra- 
tive, fiscal, and judicial functions, but also to disclose the 
names of and produce malefactors, suspicious characters, and 
general evildoers. Here was a further enlargement of royal 
prerogative which was not limited to matters of property or 
custom, but really used as a source of jurisdiction (which 
was constantly sought by the royal courts) and consequently 
of profit, since the fines were a steady source of revenue. 
Accordingly not only for purposes of public policy, but for 
the enrichment of the public coffers as well was the transi- 
tion to royal criminal jurisdiction effectuated. By the 
Assize of Clarendon (1166) a system of inquisitions became 
a part of the machinery of criminal justice.’ 

At this stage the use of the jury had accomplished the 
creation of an indicting body, bearing some resemblance to 
the modern grand jury; but presentation of suspects and 
accusations of crime are not proof of guilt, and proof was 
necessary to convict. 

Proof was established by several means, the most ancient 
of which was the ordeal. The ineffectiveness of these meth- 
ods and the subsequent abolition of the ordeal eventually 
engendered the petty jury. Hoary with antiquity, the origin 
of the ordeal predates the Christian era, and was evidently 
deeply rooted in the consciousness of men, because the 
Church tolerated it, and the practice was exercised in an 
environment of Christian ceremonial. No doubt this aug- 
mented the psychological effect of seriousness and im- 
portance. 

By “wager of law” a more rational method of proof was 


5“First the aforesaid King Henry established by the council of all his barons for 
the maintainance of peace and justice, that inquiry shall be made in every county and 
in very hundred by the twelve most lawful men of the hundred and by the four 
most lawful men of the vill, upon oath that they speak the truth, whether in their 
hundred or vill there be any man who is accused or believed to be a robber, mur- 
derer, thief, or a receiver of robbers, murderers or thieves since the King’s accession. 
And this the justices and sheriffs shall enquire before themselves.” 
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applied. The defendant had to procure a number of people, 
twelve or more depending on the order of the court. He 
then took a solemn oath that he was innocent, and his com- 
panions, or “compurgators” as they were called, swore that 
his oath was clean. These chosen companions did not swear 
to any facts in the case, but only that the defendant’s oath 
was trustworthy. This “wager” amounted practically to a 
character test; and lest the reader imagine that this was a 
rather easy way of standing trial, let him remember that in 
this period the religious sanction attending an oath made it 
difficult for a man of disrepute to secure compurgators. 
Compare this with the ancient Roman oath under the tre- 
mendous sanction of the fas, the early Roman religious law, 
and the value of compurgation rises appreciably. 

Trial by battle was introduced into England by the Nor- 
mans and was another class of proof. In civil cases the 
parties themselves did not fight, but had champions to de- 
fend their interests." In criminal cases trial by battle was 


something more serious. The parties themselves fought in the 
shadow of a gallows, and if the loser was not killed in the duel 
he was forthwith hanged. But only in private criminal cases, 
known as “appeals of felony,” was trial by battle permitted; 
never where the defendant was indicted or where the Crown 


was a party. 

These were the available methods of proof when crowds of 
suspects were herded before the justices by the vills and hun- 
dreds. At that there was little choice. A defendant could be 
tried by battle only upon the suit of a private accuser; trial by 
compurgation was not completely convincing at all times even 
then, and there are cases of punishment being meted out to an 
acquitted person on the ground of general bad character. This 
left the ordeal as the only practical and convenient means at 
hand for trying people. 

®The champion swore that his dying father informed him that the complainant 


had the right which was being disputed, and that he should defend the plaintiff's 
right with all his power. This oath soon became but a matter of form. 
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I] 


So far in the history of the English Common Law no em- 
ployment of a petty jury is discernible. It seems strange that 
during this entire period no one advanced the suggestion that 
so long as juries were capable of accusing people suspected of 
crime when such indictments were based on knowledge or sus- 
picion, they could also pass on the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. 

As unsatisfactory as these criminal trials were, matters were 
about to become much worse; in fact, criminal procedure was 
precipitated into such perplexity that the very hopelessness of 
the situation became the urge for innovation, and in this 
novelty was to be found the prototype of the modern petty jury. 

By the Assize of Clarendon (1166) in cases where an 
accused was indicted by a presentment jury, compurgation was 
1 ruled out, and since the duel could not apply, trial was only by 
i ordeal. Therefore, inasmuch as indictments became more 
1 numerous, of all methods of proof the ordeal was most gener- 
ally used, and, half a century later, English criminal procedure 
was suddenly confronted with a crisis when Pope Innocent III 
in the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) forbade the clergy from 
performing any religious ceremony in connection with the 
ordeal. The elimination of the religious sanction attached to 
ordeals took the heart out of criminal trials, and this method 
was practically abolished. 

Henry III obeyed the decree, and in 1219 issued a writ in- 
structing the justices how to proceed temporarily until a new 
method of trial could be evolved. No further direction was 
offered by the Crown and a perusal of this writ will reveal that 
the justices were to be guided by suspicion and discretion :‘ 
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A rough scale was recommended whereby those suspected of greater crimes 
were to be imprisoned instead of suffering judgment of life or limb [as would 
have been the case if they could have been regularly convicted]; those sus- 
pected of medium crimes were to be banished; lesser crimes were leniently 







TPlucknett, History of the Common Law, p. 106. 
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treated, the suspect being simply bound over. . . . The matter was therefore 
left to be solved by a method typical of English law—the justices were to make 
such experiments as they saw fit and gradually feel their way towards a 
solution. 


Even before Innocent’s decree, cases are to be found of juries 

suggesting what ordeal should be applied, these suggestions 
being called “medial judgments”; and sometimes they gave a 
verdict that the charge had been maliciously procured de otto 
et atia. After some years of hesitation following the Papal 
decree, the justices realized that if presenting juries could 
determine that an indictment had been improperly brought, 
they could decide the question of guilt or innocence. 

This was purely a matter of experiment necessitated by a 
sociological expediency wherein machinery was at hand for 
the apprehension and punishment of criminals but not for 
their trial. Truly, as Justice Holmes has pointed out:* “The 
life of the law has not been logic; it has been experience.” 
While it might be argued that the use of petty juries, which 
followed the occasional “medial judgments” of presenting 
juries, indicates a logical development, the fact is that this was 
not the result of ratiocination, but of a simple hazard, an ex- 
periment to see how it would work out. Subjective logic 
played little part in this transition. Objectively the result was 
a logical conclusion proceeding from past experience; but the 
ineffectiveness of other forms of proof, and the fact that the 
petty jury stood at the threshold of the court awaiting in vain 
the invitation of the justices show that bare necessity alone 
forced the newer operation of the jury on the Common Law. 

Sociologically, too, the petty jury was an essential eventual- 
ity. The Justices in Eyre were itinerant, and the institution 
at this time was at its height. Crowds of jurors from neigh- 
boring vills and hundreds came before the court. Still without 
guidance from the Crown, the justices finally put into practice 
the idea that, after the presentment by the jury of one vill or 
hundred, they would put the jurors from neighboring vills 


8The Common Law, p. 1. 



























































**These combination juries numbered from twenty-four to eighty-four jurors, and 
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with the presenting jury to determine guilt. But one obvious 
defect in this system was that the indicting jurymen also passed 
on the question of guilt, so that the defendant was literally 
tried by his prosecutors. 

So little confidence was placed in this novel form of trial, 
that even the government realized its unreasonableness, and to 
“protect” the accused in what today might be called his consti- 
tutional rights, he was asked whether he wanted a jury trial. 
Under the old order the accused could be compelled to submit 
to the ordeal, but if he refused to “put himself upon the 
country” as the jury trial was called, it seems that nothing fur- 
ther could be done about it. Towards the end of the century 
this impotence of the Crown was corrected, and it became 
strong enough further to inflict its will upon the people by 
enacting the Statute of Westminster I, c. 12 (1275) to compel 
trial by jury. This statute provided “that notorious felons 
who are openly of evil fame and who refuse to put themselves 
upon inquests of felony at the suit of the King before his jus- 
tices, shall be remanded to a hard and strong prison... .” 

Could there be any better evidence of the complications con- 
fronting the government in endeavoring to impose trial by 
jury, and of the utter lack of logic in the evolution of the petty 
jury? For some unaccountable reason the words “prison forte 
et dure’ were transformed in common parlance into “peine 
forte et dure,” and this finally into a form of torture which, as 
time passed, assumed the barbarous form of placing the ac- 
cused between two boards and piling stones and weights upon 
him until he accepted trial by jury or expired in his obduracy. 

About 1250, a simpler procedure was inaugurated. Instead 
of taking verdicts from the numerous vills and hundreds the 
justices began to pick a petty jury of twelve from among the 
many present and took the verdict from these twelve.’ It must 


the number became embarrassingly large and unwieldy, and the sense of the per- 
sonal responsibility of each juror was in danger of being lost.” Origin of the Petty 
Jury, 27 Law Q.R. 356, by Charles L. Wells. It was on account of this that, at 
first, in special cases and then as a general matter twelve jurors were selected from 
among the presentment juries of the hundreds. 
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be remembered that the main purpose of the jury system was 
to obtain information from individuals who had knowledge of 
the events complained of, and consequently it regularly hap- 
pened that some of the twelve selected for the petty jury were 
part of the presentment jury which brought the charge. Those 
accused objected to the presence of a presenting juryman on 
the petty jury. Even as late as 1342, almost a century after 
these objections were first voiced, the court refused challenges 
against presenting jurymen on petty juries on the ground that 
“if the indictors be not there it is not good for the King.” The 
courts rigidly adhered to the principle that the jury was a 
royal instrument, and not until 1352 did a statute allow such a 
challenge.” 

Continuing, in tortuous stages, to undergo variations which 
always led to further modifications, the jury, from the reign of 
Edward I, slowly and gradually assumed functions more or 
less judicially defined: questions of law and fact were sepa- 
rated, and unanimity of verdict required. By 1468, Fortescue 
was able to describe the jury as a body of impartial men com- 
ing into court with an open mind: and they find their verdicts 
not on their own knowledge of the events, but by judging evi- 
dence produced by party or counsel in open court, where wit- 
nesses are examined under oath. But even before this period 
when the jury was attaining similarity to the modern institu- 
tion, its moral tone had already declined and means were 
sought to prevent corruption. 

Attaint was the only available method, and this consisted in 
selecting a jury composed of twenty-four men who not only 
reconsidered the disputed facts, but tried the first jury on the 
criminal charge of perjury. Perjury was at least a logical 
charge, because, at that time, juries told under oath what they 
knew about the facts in the case. If, then a jury returned a 
verdict which was obviously false and inconsistent with their 
own knowledge of the facts, they committed perjury and de- 


1025 Edward III Stat. 5. c. 3. 
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served punishment. Extreme severity marked the penalty for 
attainted juries. 

Gradually changes in the law and custom took place which 
weakened the logic of attaint, because of alterations in the 
character of the jury. The custom grew of producing the wit- 
nesses named in a deed to sit with the jury, and later other wit- 
nesses were called for examination in the presence of that body. 
As the amount of evidence so brought before the jury in- 
creased, the jury spoke less and less of its own knowledge and 
approached its more modern function of impartially judging 
the evidence adduced in open court. The logic of attaint 
waivered and fell. A jury might render an erroneous verdict 
based on evidence which is inadequate, inaccurate, or misun- 
derstood, but that is not rendering a verdict out of the jury- 
men’s own knowledge, and accordingly attaint, the punishment 
for a verdict steeped in perjury, should not be applied for an 
error of judgment. Juries of twenty-four refused to subject 
petty juries to the terrible penalty of attaint unless there was a 
palpable case of perjury. 

By 1360, attaint had been extended to every type of trial by 
jury but it did not relieve the situation. In fact, there are cases 
of appeals to Parliament where even attainting juries were 
charged with prejudice. As jurors became more and more 
judges of facts elicited from others, attaint fell into disuse, and 
a new method of revising verdicts of petty juries was needed. 
Some prerogative courts in the sixteenth century undertook to 
punish jurymen returning false verdicts. Since political trials 
were becoming more frequent at this time, such procedure was 
a serious matter, because these courts were really another form 
of the King’s Council, and the next step needed in the system 
was the independence of the jury. 

Rules were promulgated providing for the ordering of new 
trials after juries returned erroneous verdicts. With the bitter 
legal struggles contesting new trials we have no concern here 
since they belong rather to the realm of evidence, but what is 
of note is that the order for a new trial was the next develop- 
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ment in the jury system itself. From the penalization of jurors 
to the independence and irresponsibility of the jury for ver- 
dicts returned was the last great change in the institution. 
Later procedural innovations, challenges, et cetera, were all 
evidenciary ramifications which are still subject to differenti- 
ation and embellishment. ‘These circumstances created the 
need for a law of evidence which itself has reached a stage 
where radical revision and correction are essential. 










III 


While disclaiming the attempt to formulate a panacea for 
juridical troubles, a matter which, moreover, would be out- 
side the purview of this paper, the conclusion of this article 
might well include a few words apropos the modern jury. 
Civil trials are undoubtedly protracted and more expensive 
because of the use of juries; jurors are usually unwilling to 
serve and inadequately remunerated when they do; and pro- 
ceedings are rendered ineffective by failures to agree. There 
is much weight in the opinion decrying unanimity, though it 
should be retained in trials of grave crimes. In civil matters 
particularly, the absence of additional security for litigants in 
the requirement of a unanimous decision as against a majority 
verdict is a strong argument against an agreement by twelve. 
But as a matter of fact, many civil trials do not warrant the use 
of a jury at all. Why jury trials are permitted in the lower 
courts is a question to which it is difficult to give a convincing 
answer." When a jury trial is waived, justice can be and is 
done just as well. 

The trouble with the jury lies not so much with the system, 
but with the manner in which it is used. Were the jury kept 






























The writer begs to be relieved from entering into a discussion of the constitution- 
ality of changes in the jury system. This is a subject well worth its own monograph. 
Of course where a constitution preserves the right of trial by jury inviolate, the 
legislature cannot change the number of jurors, but even constitutions have been 
changed. For cases dealing with this point see: 35 Mo. 408; 51 Ga. 264; 41 N.H. 
550; 33 Fla. 608; 17 Okl. 85; 18 N.Y. 128; 128 Ill. 585; 170 U.S. 343; 174 U.S. 1; 


134 Wis. 307. 
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on a plane of dignity popular reaction to it would be more 
sympathetic. When defense lawyers demand a jury trial be- 
cause it will delay a case for an additional length of time on 
a congested calendar, it is scarcely a compliment to the insti- 
tution; and so, by a like token, is the waiver of a jury trial 
on the grounds of economy to save fees. Exemptions from 
jury duty extend over too many classes of people—people who 
by virtue of their exemption are stamped as possessing the in- 
telligence which would assist materially in sustaining the dig- 
nity and worth of the petty jury. But again strongly 
entrenched custom and the laborious conservatism of law 
make it difficult to apply correctives. 

Many suggestions have been offered to ameliorate condi- 
tions as, for example, picking thirteen jurors, the odd one to 
sit in at the trial, and function in the event of the sudden in- 
capacity of one of the other twelve. Why the number twelve 
has so great a hold on the popular mind is hard to say: but as 
long as that number is so important why not have fifteen jurors 
on a petty jury and permit a majority of twelve to render a 
verdict? American judges should have more of the preroga- 
tives of English justices, and be permitted to comment on the 
value of the evidence and the credibility of witnesses. The 
right of the court to set aside a verdict as being against the 
weight of evidence, is a recognition of the judge’s ability 
to evaluate evidence better than a group of twelve laymen. 
That being so, why not give the jury the benefit of this superior 
knowledge before leaving the jury box? 

Legislation and constitutional alterations are needed not to 
add to the ramifications of the jury, but to remove some of 
the bulk of juridical inertia encumbering the system. If a 
man can be tried before a single judge or three judges for 
petty larceny why not raise the small amount constituting 
grand larceny? The writer deprecates the tendency to legis- 
late evils out of existence; but corrective legislation is like 
pruning a tree to eliminate superfluous foliage and permit the 
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strength so dissipated to be directed to the nutriment of the 
whole. 

So with legislation. Keep what is good in the jury system, 
but strengthen it and extend the area of its good by judicious 
abrogation of abuses. In that manner the jury will be freed 
to exercise its true function of safeguarding liberty and jus- 
tice, and not suffer the indignity of being the tool of unscrupu- 
lous lawyers. 


IV 


Many abuses of the law would automatically disappear 
could the profession be returned to the tenor of Bracton. One 
great contribution made by him was to “overspread the tech- 
nicalities of the English courts with a broad cosmopolitan 
learning.” But the subsequent practice of appointing judges 
from among the leading practitioners of the bar, and placing 
legal education itself in the hands of the lawyers caused the 
broader view and wider learning of Bracton to surrender to 
the colder science of procedure. What followed was extreme 


centralization of justice, the growth of enormous quantities of 
technicality, opposition to reform, and neglect of the liberal 
attitude towards law which Bracton so clearly exemplified. 
Together with an abused public opinion which no longer 
harbors respect for law, these consequences plague the law 
today. 
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II. THE UNKNOWN EROS 
ELEANOR DOWNING, M.A., B.LITT. 






soul’s union with God. Both divisions of the poem are 

concerned with this subject; but Book I deals with the 
effect of the natural, Book II of the supernatural, factors in 
the soul’s progress: Book II performs a difficult task; it 
i treats not only of the spousal bond between God and the soul, 
i but also of the “conversion of the body” ; and the incorporation 
of the whole man with Christ. This Book of “The Unknown 
Eros” is the prism from which is refracted every element of 
the poet’s philosophy. 


e i HE theme of Book II of ‘““The Unknown Eros” is the 








I 


The first ode of Book II is the title poem, and serves as an 
introduction to the remaining odes. It expresses the longing 
of the soul for union with God, and marks the opening of the 
supernatural experience for which it has been prepared. The 
“Unknown Eros” longs, with infinite desire, to respond to the 
yearnings of the human lover, but the intimations of His ap- 
proach are tempered to the soul’s capacities. In wonder, the 
soul cries out at the “breeze of sudden wings,” leaving in their 
wake a palpitating heart, a “blind and unrelated joy.” The 
whisperings of Eros are enigmatic, but they hint at an un- 
imaginable bond awaiting the disencumbered spirit. The sur- 
render of that human love which has pointed the soul to the 
altar is the price of initiation into love’s higher rites. 
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There lies the crown 

Which all thy longing cures. 

Refuse it, Mortal, that it may be yours! 
It is a Spirit, though it seems red gold; 
And such may no man, but by shunning, hold. 
Refuse it, till refusing be despair ; 

And thou shalt feel the phantom in thy hair. 
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Thus Patmore indicates, at the outset, the means by which 
the soul is te free itself for communion with God: that detach- 
ment of the spirit from all created good, which is essential 
virginity. Such is the internal condition of the soul’s 
espousals. But it must not be forgotten that there exists also, 
for the Christian, an external means of union with God: a 
Church which guides his earliest searchings, and by which he 
may later test the authenticity of spiritual communications. 
In “Arbor Vitae” and “The Standards,” Patmore presents the 
Church, under different metaphors, as the center of wisdom 
and the rallying point of truth. 

Having acknowledged the Church’s function in drawing 
man to God, the poet is now free to consider the soul’s personal 
relationship to Him. But it is always man, rather than the 
soul as a separate entity, to whom Patmore’s thought refers. 
Hence, in the next three odes—“‘To the Body,” ““Legem Tuam 
Dilexi” and “Sponsa Dei”—he recapitulates, on a philosophic 
plane, the thought virtually present in all his previous work: 
that the bond written in the flesh prefigures and becomes part 
of the bond of the spirit. Yet in these odes Patmore speaks 
no more in parables, but plainly reveals the meaning of his 
earlier words. This group of odes serves as a connecting link 
between the two Books of “The Unknown Eros,” as also be- 
tween the earlier and later developments of the poet's 
thought. 

Patmore’s hatred of abstraction enables us to understand the 
central position which the body holds in his philosophy. He 
sees in the body the 


Wall of infinitude ; 
Foundation of the sky... . 


It is man’s bulwark against the assault of the infinite; the 
scroll through which spiritual truth becomes intelligible. 
Actually, not metaphorically, Patmore insists, the body is the 
temple of God, and it is there primarily that man must seek 
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Him.’ In the constitution of the body, in its “dualities and 
reciprocities which are very far from being explained on the 
score of mere adaptation to external use,’ Patmore finds evi- 
dence of its having been “expressly formed for the cohabita- 
tion and communion of two persons (whose union is a third)” ; 
a fact still further substantiated by “a unity arising from 
codperation which makes the body itself as clear an echo of 
the Trinity as the soul is.”” The body, therefore, is both the 
temple and the image of God. But it is more than an image; 
for, in the Incarnation, God has become Body, finding therein 
“His final perfection and felicity,”* ‘“Creation’s and Creator’s 
crowning good.” 

In the Incarnation, Patmore sees “the synthesis of all 
things,” the culminating point in the process by which “God 
clothes Himself actually and literally with His whole crea- 
tion.”* Through it we are saved from “an abstract Christ,” 
and are brought into relation with the truths, not only of 
Divinity, but also of humanity.’ For the body of man, being 
wrought by the Incarnation into the Body of Christ,’ is the 
point of contact between God and man, the meeting-place 
where finite and Infinite embrace. 

Hence it is for man’s body, as the “foundation and the crown 
of all things” and the tabernacle desired of God, that “Heaven 
and Hell fight chiefly.” It must be won to God before the 
Incarnation can be renewed within it. That the body may 
become wholly docile to the spirit, it must, however, with 
Christ upon the Cross, reject all that it has held desirable;’ 
cooperating in that complete surrender to God which becomes 


“Rod, Root and Flower,” London, 1923. “Aurea Dicta,” LXXXVI; “Homo,” 
XXXIII. 

2Ibid., “Homo,” II. 

3Ibid., “Knowledge and Science,” I. 

4“Rod, Root and Flower,” “Knowledge and Science,” II. 

5Ibid., “Aurea Dicta,” CL, CXLI. 

®Ibid., “Homo,” XIX. 

TIbid., “Knowledge and Science,” I; “Homo,” XVII. 
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the focal point of Patmore’s later mysticism. The body, 
through its obedience, now shares with the soul 


a dignity prophets but darkly name, 

Lest shameless men cry “Shame!” 
But it must still pay the penalty of its original defection from 
grace, and lie, for a term, “in the grave’s arms, foul and un- 
shriven,” while the soul longs for the reunion that shall restore 
it to completeness of being. In that day, the bliss of sense— 
of which present satisfactions are but “faith’s poor first-fruits” 
—shall be added to the joy of the spirit. 

“Legem Tuam Dilexi” is an ode on the philosophy of limits, 
of which, as we have seen, the body is the human and, to man, 
the most important illustration. It is a profound poem, in 
which the law of God is revealed, not as a code imposed from 
without, but as a reflection in the soul of the nature of Deity. 
By a tremendous paradox, the Infinity of God is limiied by 
the Trinity, and the Unconfined is bound by the laws of His 
own nature. Patmore quotes an ancient philosopher’s defini- 
tion of God as “the synthesis of Infinite and Boundary,’” and 
he sees in the mystery of God’s love for man the craving of 
Infinite Spirit for captivity to the material and circumscribed, 


For, ah, who can express 

How full of bonds and simpleness 

Is God, 

How narrow is He, 

And how the wide, waste field of possibility 

Is only trod 

Straight to His homestead in the human heart. 


Angels have sought, and physical objects tend toward, that 
freedom from constraint which implies infinite power or 
extension. The form of natural objects is the result of internal 
forces acted upon by God’s restraining power. Man, seeking 
sanctification and created in the likeness of God, longs for new 
bonds. Hence, between monastic walls, he binds himself with 


8“Rod, Root and Flower,” “Aurea Dicta,” III. 
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“the fetters of the threefold golden chain,” and finds, as his 
reward, pressed down and running over, the freedom, riches 
and love he had thought to forego. 

Through the Incarnation, God has effected the consumma- 
tion of His union with matter; and in the creation of woman, 
He has revealed to man that conditioned infinity which is a 
reflection of His own proper nature—thus setting for man 
“Heaven’s bound,” 












So that in Her 

All which it hath of sensitively good 

Is sought and understood 

1 After the narrow mode the mighty Heavens prefer.* 








This is the theme of “Sponsa Dei’; and in it Patmore returns 
‘ to the source of all his mysticism: that the romance between 
4 man and woman is an adumbration of the bridal romance be- 
tween God and the soul. 









II 


Patmore was dominated by the nuptial idea. He traces it 
not only in the relation of the sexes, but also in the constitution 
of society, in the nature of art and of conscience, in the bond 
knitting man to God, and in the inter-relations of the persons 
of the Trinity. Criticism has been directed against the limita- 
tion of Patmore’s philosophy to a single conception. It has 
been urged that his exclusive adoption of the marriage 
“metaphor” as the foundation of the spiritual order leads to 
deficiency in some respects and redundancy in others. In a 
sense, the criticism is just; but it misses the point by insisting on 
the purely metaphorical character of Patmore’s nuptial doc- 
trine. The relationship of human marriage would, indeed, 
have been acknowledged by Patmore as merely symbolic of 
the soul’s espousals with God; but he saw the human love 
which creates that relationship as the same which finds its 
justification and complete fulfilment in union with God 
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®Coventry Patmore: “Poems,” London, 1906. “Wind and Wave” (“Unknown Eros”). 
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Hence, it is apparent that the basis of Patmore’s philosophy is 
something more than a metaphor—that it supplies, in the real- 
ities of human nature, a center to the circumference of spirit- 
ual truth. In such case, it must be acknowledged that the 
radiation of his doctrine from one point is gain rather than 
loss; that it gives strength and unity to his philosophy. 
“Sponsa Dei” turns the light full on the central doctrine of 
Patmore’s creed. Man holds to woman the relation that God 
holds to man. As the image of God is reflected in man, so is 
the potential beauty of man’s soul mirrored in woman; and as 
man draws woman to him, so does God, “the great posttive 
magnet of the universe,” attract man to Himself. God as the 
active, and man as the passive, agent, assume respectively the 
masculine and the feminine aspect; and the highest form of 
love between the soul and God is, therefore, spousal.” Here 
again the human analogy serves its purpose: for the soul, hav- 
ing been prepared by earthly love to apprehend the nature of 
its relation with God, now turns to that probationary experi- 
ence to unlock with it the door to mystical union. Only by 
reflecting on its types in nature does the soul arrive at that 
‘nuptial knowledge” which is the “sum-total of mysticism.” 


What is this Maiden fair, 

The laughing of whose eye 

Is in man’s heart renew’d virginity ; 

Who yet sick longing breeds 

For marriage which exceeds 

The inventive guess of Love to satisfy 

With hope of utter binding, and of loosing endless dear despair? 


What if this Lady be thy Soul, and He 
Who claims to enjoy her sacred beauty be, 
Not thou, but God? 


For to God, “the Husband of all life,” ‘“‘man is none, save one,” 
essential woman.” 
10“Religio Poetae” (London, 1907), “The Precursor,” p. 11. 


1] bid. 
12“Rod, Root and Flower,” “Aurea Dicta,”’ XXI. 
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But even this supernatural relationship, which is the ulti- 
mate one for the soul, is itself a reflex of the relations sub- 
sisting between the Persons of the Trinity’—that intercom- 
munion within the Infinite, which Patmore describes as the 
“Primary Act of Love.” As, in the Trinity, the Holy Spirit 
“proceedeth from the Father and the Son,” so in nature, 
“nothing whatever exists in a single entity but in virtue of its 
being thesis, antithesis and synthesis, and in humanity or natu- 
ral life this takes the form of sex, the masculine, the feminine 
and the neuter”—that “Homo” which was originally the syn- 
thesis of masculine and feminine.” 

Patmore, with the instinct of the scientist, has built his 
philosophy of love on verifiable foundations; and he is far 
from overlooking their importance. But, the building com- 
pleted, the foundations are seen to exist for the structure; to 
have no independent significance. The clement of sex is, then, 
viewed psychologically, the mere starting point of his theory; 
viewed philosophically, it is the human aspect of a Divine 
reality. Patmore’s emphasis on sex seems, at certain points, to 
coincide with Freudian theories, but his doctrine is sharply 
differentiated from these by its implications. Sex, which to 
modern psychology is the pivot on which life turns, is to Pat- 
more the lever by which man is lifted to philosophic under- 
standing and to capacity for his supernatural end. 

The theory of man’s dual aspect as masculine in his relation 
to woman and feminine in his relation to God, is (though not 
original with Patmore,") sufficiently striking to compel our 
attention. Patmore suggests that in man, as first created, the 
sexes were fused, and that the separation of the sexes, as 
recorded in Genesis, was the consequence of the Fall—a con- 
sequence to be repaired in Heaven, and already foreshadowed 






































138“Principle in Art” (London, 1912); “Mrs. Meynell,” p. 147. 

14“Rod, Root and Flower,” “Homo,” VIII. 

15“Religio Poetae,” “The Bow Set in the Cloud,” p. 54. 

16Cf. Emerson: “Representative Men.” (London, Harrap, 1911), “Swedenborg,” 
96. 
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by the state of consecrated virginity on earth. To the duality 
of man’s physical constitution may be added that of his rational 
and sensitive nature, which is, in Patmore’s view, the male and 
female soul."* For in man and in woman alike, he affirms, the 
embryonic Homo is present; though in each, one element of 
the Homo is suppressed, that it may the better be apprehended 
in the soul and body of the other.” Through love is effected, 
as nearly as may be in human life, the reintegration of two in 
one flesh. Thus man and woman become “the priest and 
priestess to each other of relations inherent in Divinity it- 
self.”” It follows, therefore, that Patmore, in his deliberately 
startling pronouncement that “the proper study of mankind is 
Woman,” means simply that ‘the proper study of mankind is 
| potential ] man ;—for what we shall be hath not yet appeared. 
Patmore’s doctrine of duality is applicable not only to the 
individual but also to society and art. The extension of Pat- 
more’s theory to social relationships must be merely inferred, 
as the connection between these and his central idea is not 
explicitly stated. Mr. Burdett insists, however, on the validity 
of the social inference, finding that, in Patmore’s view of 
society, the masculine factor is that of directive reason, as ex- 
ercised by the governing classes; the feminine, that of labor 
submitting to control.” In the field of literature, the illustra- 
tion of Patmore’s principle is more obvious. Intellectual 
strength, force of insight, reason, the dominance of law, are 
masculine elements, as “grace and tact of expression,” sensi- 
bility to beauty, emotion musically rendered, delicacy of taste, 
emphasis on manner rather than matter, and the inflection of 
law are feminine.~ But poetry at its highest level, and, indeed, 


1“Religio Poetae,” “A Bow Set in the Cloud,” p. 54. 

18Tbid., “Conscience,” p. 73. 

19Tbid., “Dieu et Ma Dame,” p. 173. 

*0Tbid., “Love and Poetry,” p. 144. 

*“10sbert Burdett, The Idea of Coventry Patmore, 1921, pp. 174, 188. 

22Principle in Art,” “Mrs. Meynell,” pp. 148-149, 151; “Bad Morality Is Bad 
Art,” p. 20; “Keats,” pp. 76-78; “Emotional Art,” pp. 24-25. Coventry Patmore, 
“Courage in Politics,” (1921) “Francis Thompson,” pp. 159-160. 
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genius of whatsoever type, is double-sexed, expressing mascu- 
line mind through feminine form, and all but recovering that 
balance of forces constituting the Homo, and lost through the 
distinction of the sexes.” 









III 


With the development of Patmore’s mysticism, virginity 
was to assume a more important position in his philosophy of 
love, and his teaching in regard to it was to undergo a certain 
modification. Patmore, in his earlier work, had asserted 
virginity to be of the essence of a pure marriage.” His doc- 
trine of the virginity of married love would seem to be based 
on two considerations: first, that the fullest fruition of love 
antedates the union of marriage—that “Lover and Mistress 
become sensibly one flesh in the instant that they confess to one 
another a full and mutual complacency of intellect, will, affec- 
tion and sense, with the promise of inviolable faith,” all else 
being but “ ‘an accidental perfection of marriage’’’;” and, 
secondly, that the restraint of the senses, the recurrent sacrifice 
of desire to the other’s good, preserves to the partners of mar- 
riage the essence of virginity, despite its technical surrender.” 
In regard to marriage, Patmore’s doctrine of virginity suf- 
fered no compromise; yet it was modified indirectly by the 
growth of his knowledge and appreciation of consecrated vir- 
ginity. His later attitude toward formal virginity is closely 
linked with his theory of Homo. In the Brides of Christ, he 
sees both the feminine and masculine characteristics stimulated 
to more vigorous growth, and, as in the genius, approximating 
the fulness of man’s original nature.” ‘The external woman- 
hood is,” he stipulates, “‘a superfluity, and even a hindrance to 
the saint,” seeing in woman, as he does, “only the projected 
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23“Principle in Art,” “Mrs. Meynell,” pp. 147-148, 151. 
24“The Espousals,” (1856). Accompaniment to Idyl VI. 
25Rod, Root and Flower,’ “Magna Moralia,” V. 
26Champneys, Memories and Correspondence of Coventry Patmore, London, 1900; 

II, “Aphorisms and Extracts,” p. 75. 

27“Religio Poetae,” “The Bow Set in the Cloud,” pp. 54-55. 
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shadow of one-half of his personality”; for, in the presence of 
reality, man has no need of mirrors.” 

This state, in which the integrity of man’s nature is restored, 
came to be considered by Patmore as the normal state of un- 
fallen humanity. “Virgin spousals,” he believed, were to have 
been the freely-elected mode of human love, and virgin-birth 
the established order for the perpetuation of mankind; the 
lapse of the first man and woman from this high intent being 
responsible not only for the introduction of the physical ele- 
ment in conjugal relations, but also for the degradation of love 
in its illicit forms. The Espousals of the Blessed Virgin with 
St. Joseph and the Virgin Birth of Christ were but the restora- 
tion, to one exempt from the consequences of the Fall, of the 
original condition violated by our First Parents.” 

The finest of the odes in which Patmore develops his teach- 
ing on virginity is “Deliciae Sapientiae de Amore.” In the 
“Palace of Virginity,’ where Love keeps his festival, the poet 
sees gathered 


Young Lover true, and love-foreboding Maid, 
And wedded Spouse, if virginal of thought; 


for in virginity their vows were plighted, and through these 
nuptials they shall be taught initiation into the mysteries of 
Divine union. Among those who follow the Lamb, the poet 
admits even such as, having forfeited the white pennon of vir- 
ginity, have regained it in mortal combat; for, in his belief, the 
cleansing ardor of generous love restores the soul to its pristine 
purity: 

There of pure Virgins none 

Is fairer seen, 


Save one, 
Than Mary Magdalene. 


That one—the “Virgin in Virginity a Spouse”—type of all 


28“Rod, Root and Flower,” “Homo,” XIII. 
29Ibid., “Magna Moralia,” V. 
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Brides of Christ who have consecrated to Him their virginity, 
reigns as Queen over “the shining sacrificial Choirs.” 

In this, we can mark the development in Patmore’s concep- 
tion of virginity, as influenced by Catholic thought; for, 
whereas he had seen in the state of formal virginity only a 
bleak loftiness of isolation—which might, indeed, be a duty for 
certain high souls, but in which he felt a bareness, a defect of 
love,” he now looks upon it as the state in which marriage and 
virginity reach their highest form. 

In the closing lines of the ode, Patmore sums up with vigor 
his doctrine of virginity: 

Love makes the life to be 

A fount perpetual of virginity ; 

For, lo, the Elect 

Of generous Love, how named soe’er, affect 
Nothing but God, 

Or mediate or direct, 

Nothing but God, 

The Husband of the Heavens: 

And who Him love, in potence great or small, 
Are, one and all, 

Heirs of the Palace glad, 

And inly clad 

With the bridal robes of ardour virginal. 


“The Contract” depicts the virgin marriage of Adam and 
Eve in Paradise. The ode is unusual both in subject and in 
the combined passion and delicacy with which an extraor- 
dinarily difficult theme is handled. It is chiefly to this ode 
that we must look for the elucidation of Patmore’s view of the 
virginity of marriage: his belief in the pact entered into in 
Eden, later violated, and finally restored by “a heaven- 
caress’d and happier Eve,” who, joined in espousals with her 
“glad saint,” brought forth the New Adam: 

P : , of proud virgin joy the appropriate birth, 
The Son of God and Man. 


3“Poems,” “Victories of Love,” Bk. II, Letter XI. 
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IV 


Patmore, having dealt with the roots of Divine love in man’s 
physical constitution and emotional nature, and having dis- 
cerned in virginity the highest expression of human love and 
the surest promise of supernatural fulfilment, now reaches, in 
the three psyche odes, the heart of his subject: the unitive 
process by which the soul, purified and illuminated, becomes 
the spouse of God. 

The group of psyche odes includes three consecutive poems: 
“Eros and Psyche,” ‘““‘De Natura Deorum” and “‘Psyche’s Dis- 
content”; to which may be added “To the Unknown Eros”— 
the initial ode of Book II, which, while indicating the tenor 
of that Book, serves in a special manner as introductory to the 
psyche triad. 

Each of the four odes marks, in an ascending scale, a phase 
or aspect of the spiritual life: ‘To the Unknown Eros” deals 
with the stage of “spiritual betrothal”; “Eros and Psyche,” 
with the marriage between the prepared soul and God; “De 
Natura Deorum,” with the soul’s quest for knowledge regard- 
ing the nature of her Heavenly Bridegroom and of the bond 
which unites her to Him; “Psyche’s Discontent,” with the 
soul’s longing for pain, toil and opportunities of self-abnega- 
tion, that the esseiice and no longer the accidents of love may 
rule her being. 

To one familiar with Patmore’s work, the psyche odes offer 
not so much an accession of new truth, as a concentration of 
truths diffused throughout his work. Hence, though these odes 
form a philosophical climax to his writings, they offer no ele- 
ment of surprise to the reader initiated in his theory. 

“Eros and Psyche” presents the soul, wearied at last by her 
efforts to summon the Beloved to her side, submitting herself 
with complete passivity to His unknown will. The soul, be- 
lieves Patmore, “becomes nuptially united with God... the 
instant she perfectly submits.”” On this surrender, therefore, 





31Champneys, op. cit., II, “Aphorisms and Extracts,” p. 70. 
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Eros appears with immediate and generous response, assuring 
her of his own craving to be captured.” The body of the ode 
deals with the nature of God’s love, its fruitfulness, its posi- 
tive quality, 
not match’d in snow 
But in the integrity of fire, 


its imperious claims over “Love’s mighty kingdoms three,” 
of the intellect, the affections and the senses; and, finally its 
source in the desire of the Infinite for captivity to the finite. 
The ode draws to a close with a consideration of the soul’s 
attitude towards the revealed love of God, a trustful obedience, 
a surrender which is no longer submission but unreserved 
abandonment to His pleasure, and a generosity which finds in 
His love of other souls no cause of jealous discontent. Eros 
departs from his bride with the injunction on his lips that she 
observe the hiddenness of their relation, lest knowledge of it, 
without understanding, lead to its profanation by the foolish. 

In the next ode of the Psyche group, ‘“‘De Natura Deorum,” 
the soul questions her attitude and capacities, and learns to 
adjust them to the will of her Divine Lover. She is first over- 
whelmed by the fear of her own inconstancy, should she be 
momentarily deserted by Him; to which comes the answering 
knowledge that only by her deliberate rejection can she lose 
the actual presence of her Beloved. There follows the soul’s 
dismay before its past sinfulness, its lost opportunities, and the 


revelation that 


Love is not love which does not sweeter live 
For having something dreadiul to forgive. 


The fear of loss and the sense of distress for past infidelity is 
succeeded by the soul’s realization of her nothingness, of her 
utter inadequacy as spouse of an Infinite lover, and by the 
straining of all her powers of worship and self-oblation to 


82“His flight is not so low that our love could lay hold of the divine bird . . . if He 
had not first looked upon us.” St. John of the Cross, “A Spiritual Canticle of the 


Soul,” translated by Lewis, 1909. 
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meet his advances. But she discovers the truth that it is His 
own reflection which God seeks in her, and that the very source 
of His love is her inferiority. 


The bashful meeting of strange Depth and Height 
Breeds the forever new-born babe, Delight. 


Between unequals sweet is equal love. 


This thought-——‘the reciprocal desire of the great for the small 
and the small for the great”—is an important one in Patmore’s 
philosophy, and to it the poet constantly reverts.” 

In this union of unequals, the soul experiences God’s infinite 
condescension for her frailty. He comes incognito, and is with 
her “not... less wise nor more than human lover,” wishing in 
return, not her trembling reverence, but her simplicity and 
trust. Her indeliberate lapses He will not condemn; but 
wilful inattention He will punish with a severity bewildering 
to the soul who has but recently discovered the depth of His 
merey and has yet to learn the strictness of His love. The soul 
cannot subsist without delight, but a tonic severity is no less 
helpful to her love. Indeed, with the swift growth of 
knowledge born of love, she learns to add rigors of her own 
to God’s corrective grace. 

In the last ode of the group, ‘‘Psyche’s Discontent,” the soul 
is represented as begging respite from the caress of Infinite 
Love. Unrelieved delight, which is breath to God, is suffoca- 
tion to the mortal. But her Lover counsels prudence in her 
prayer, since “Love not only levels but subjects.’”™ 

A God is bond to her who is wholly his, 


And should she ask amiss, 
He may not her beseeched harm deny.” 


38Cf. “Legem Tuam Dilexi,” “Eros and Psyche” (“Unknown Eros”). “King 
Cophetua the First’ (Collected Poems). “Religio Poetae,” “Dieu et Ma Dame,” 
p. 163; “Thoughts on Knowledge, Opinion and Inequality,” p. 133; “The Weaker 
Vessel,” pp. 150-151, 156-157. “Rod, Root and Flower,” “Magna Moralia,” 
XXXVIII, XLVIII; “Knowledge and Science,” VIII. 

34Ibid., “Aphorisms and Extracts,” p. 220. 

35“Blessed is the soul that loves, for it has made a captive of God Who obeys its 
good pleasure. Such is the nature of love that it makes those who love do what is 
asked of them...” St. John of the Cross, op. cit., pp. 244-245. 
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Hence the soul urges her desire to prove her love by active 
service and pain heroically borne. ‘Leave me awhile,” she 


pleads, 


to pluck the incomparable flower 
Of frailty lion-like fighting in thy name and power. 


But the Divine Visitant replies that He looks to the soul for 
delight rather than service, complaining, “as He did to 
Martha, of all attempts to please Him otherwise than by giv- 
ing Him her society and her person in contemplation.”” 

In the psyche odes, Patmore has handled the theme with 
daring, yet with no less delicacy than have some of the greatest 
mystical writers. The reader who is not in complete agree- 
ment with Patmore’s major premise, that human love is the 
seed bed of Divine love, will perhaps feel an element of in- 
congruity, even of irreverence, in the application of the ana- 
logy of human passion to a spiritual relationship. It is true 
that in the psyche odes Patmore is treading dangerous ground, 
and that only the most absolute purity of tone and of intention 
can justify the method he has adopted. The human analogy 
must be consumed in the blaze of spiritual truth, if it is to 
accomplish its object. This, we believe—with the possible 
exception of a few phrases and subordinate images—has been 
done, and done triumphantly. The odes are calm, with the 
calmness of high passion. They are impregnated with mystical 
thought, uttering the laws of the spiritual life, as formulated 
by the greatest of the Christian mystics; much, even of their 
imagery, being in the tradition of Christian mysticism. Yet 
they give evidence, not merely of knowledge acquired from 
external sources, but also of a knowledge vital and individual, 
bearing the authentic stamp of personal experience. 


V 


“The Child’s Purchase,” the last long ode of ‘““The Unknown 
Eros,” directs all the elements of the poem towards the highest 


36“Religio Poetae,” “Dieu et Ma Dame,” p. 164. 
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point of contact between human and divine. The ode, as 
viewed by the poet himself, is his culminating poem on vir- 
ginity.” It is also a glorification of woman, whom he saw 
perfectly exemplified in “the world’s sad aspirations, one 
Success.” “The Blessed Virgin,” he declared, “ ‘the holiest 
and humblest of creatures’, crowned with the honour of bear- 
ing God in her womb, is the one woman in whom woman- 
hood has been perfected, and in whom the whole of woman- 
hood has been more or less constituted and glorified.”” 
“The Child’s Purchase” is, therefore, the fulfilment and 
meaning of all his songs of love, for in these he sang pro- 
phetically for her—though, he admits: “Little guessed I ’twas 
of thee I sang!”” As mother and virgin and wife, as the “‘crea- 
ture of God rather the sole than first,” through whom come all 
“unto her Babe’s small feet’; as the “desire of Him Whom 
all things else desire,” and the Second Eve, who reversed the 
doom of the first, the poet celebrates the praise of that “Lady 
Elect,” “in whom are gathered up the ends of everything.” 


NY 
i J 


37Champneys, op. cit., I, p. 251. 
38“Religio Poetae,” “Dieu et Ma Dame,” p. 159. 














The Philosopher’s Evil Genius 


JOHN J. TOOHEY, S.J., PH.D. 


STRANGE and tragic irony has overshadowed the 
A history of philosophy. The philosopher set out upon 
the quest of wisdom, protesting his love for wisdom: 
he ended by talking folly. He set out to discover the ultimate 
causes of things: he ended by declaring that there are no causes 
and that there is no such thing as discovery. It would seem 
as if some evil genius dogged his footsteps and mocked his 
efforts. Descartes’ curious dream of a malignant spirit would 
seem to have some fulfilment in the case of the philosopher. 
It is a puzzling phenomenon. Why, out of all the departments 
of human endeavor, should the evil genius have pitched upon 
that of philosophy for the performance of his antics? Or is 
it a Divine judgment upon the pride and ambition of men? 
There are not a few hints in Scripture to this effect. 

Surely the least we have a right to demand of the devotee 
and apostle of wisdom is that he preserve his sanity—his doc- 
trinal sanity, for frequently he is sane enough when he for- 
gets himself and acts against his principles. Why, in the name 
of reason and sanity, does he insist upon inflicting on the 
neophyte the stultifying dogma of skepticism? He lays upon 
the poor neophyte this solemn injunction: “Don’t think; don’t 
even think that you can think; don’t think that you exist; but, 
I adjure you by the sophistry of Protagoras, don’t fail to think 
that this is the right way to begin to think.” This counsel 
proceeds from sheer, naked dogma—the skeptical dogma— 
which cannot be buttressed by even the pretense of an argu- 
ment. When an attempt is made to argue in favor of it, the 
argument disproves it.' The trouble with the skeptic is that, 
like most moderns, he does not examine his argument; he 
swallows it. The skeptic professes to doubt his own intelli- 


1Cf. “The Mythical Doubter,” THoucut, March, 1934, and “The Starting-Point of 


Epistemology,” The New Scholasticism, April, 1932. 
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gence, but he will hardly accept it as a compliment if you 
profess a doubt of his intelligence. 

How are we to account for the muddle into which philo- 
sophy is plunged at the present day? What is the matter with 
the philosopher? What is the difficulty, realized or unsus- 
pected, in the subject with which he is dealing? As to the 
second question, one wonders whether a dash of humility 
would not add to a man’s qualifications as a philosopher. One 
wonders whether the philosopher is not often more concerned 
with the utility or novelty of his argument than with its sound- 
ness. But putting out of account the moral aspect of the 
matter, would a man be far out of the way if he were to sug- 
gest that the chief thing that is lacking is a clear head? How- 
ever, supposing the philosopher to be in possession of the 
requisite qualifications, what is it in the subject matter which 
is perpetually balking him? Or rather, what is the obstacle 
which keeps him from getting at his subject matter? There 
can be little doubt that the most formidable obstacle in his 
path is language. The present paper will be devoted to two 
or three illustrations in confirmation of this point. 


I 


In the very threshold of his investigation, the philosopher 
is confronted with the ambiguous word, with the figure of 
speech, with the elliptical phrase, with the convenient expres- 
sion, with the expression employed for the sake of variety, 
with the vast apparatus of technical words and phrases. He 
must possess the key to this labyrinth or he is lost. 

A harmless instance of the elliptical expression occurs when 
we say that we assent to a proposition, whereas we assent to 
what is expressed by the proposition. We speak of bringing 
an object before us, when we mean that we are attending to 
the object or directing our attention to it. We say that we 
combine objects, when our meaning is that we attend to the 
objects so far as they are combined in a particular way. Some- 
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times a philosopher seems to be making a comment on an 
object, when in reality he is commenting on a comment which 
he or another person had previously made upon the object. 

Not many years ago a philosopher launched a paradox to 
the following effect: 

1. Ais B. 

2. B is predicate with reference to A. 

3. Predicate with reference to A is predicate with refer- 
ence to B. But, by proposition 2, B is predicate with 
reference to A. Therefore, B is predicate with reference 
to B. 

The conclusion of the philosopher from this was that all predi- 
cation is tautology. Without realizing it, he was making a 
comment on a previous comment. In his argument, proposi- 
tion | states a fact or a supposed fact; 2 is a comment on 
proposition 1; 3 is a comment on proposition 2. The full 
expression of 2 and 3 would be as follows: : 

2. In proposition | the term B is predicate with reference 
to A. 

3. In proposition 2 the expression, “predicate with refer- 
ence to A,” is predicate with reference to B. 

2 and 3 are not a comment on what is expressed by |; they 
are a comment on the logical structure of propositions | and 
2 respectively, and a comment, moveover, by means of the 
technical language of logic. Technical language is devised 
to serve a particular purpose. When it is pushed beyond that 
purpose and employed to the oblivion of that purpose, it leads 
to paradox or to an unreal problem. It is amazing that the 
fabricator of such paradoxes does not realize that he is manu- 
facturing boomerangs, that the paradoxes, if taken seriously, 
would nullify all his own arguments and render everyone of 
his doctrines meaningless. 

The Greek philosopher, Zeno, constructed several para- 
doxes on the subject of motion. One of them may be men- 
tioned here as an example of concealed ambiguity. It has been 
employed at various times by philosophers in support of the 
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doctrine that bodies do not move in reality, but only in ap- 
pearance. It professes to make the supposition that an arrow 
moves, and then endeavors to show that the supposition can- 
not be fulfilled in fact. The argument is as follows: 

If an arrow moves, it must move either in the place where 
it is or in a place where it is not; 

But it cannot move in the place where it is, otherwise it 
would not be there; and it cannot move in a place where 
it is not, for it is not there to move; 

Therefore, an arrow cannot move. 

Three comments may be made on this argument: 

First, if this is an argument against the reality of motion, 

a slight change in the wording will show that it is also an 
argument against the appearance of motion; thus: 

If an arrow appears to move, it must appear to move either 
in the place where it appears to be or in a place where 
it does not appear to be; 

But it cannot appear to move in the place where it appears 
to be, otherwise it would not appear to be there, etc.; 

Therefore, an arrow cannot appear to move. 

Secondly, Zeno’s first premise assumes that the following 
proposition is self-evident: “If an arrow moves, it must move 
in a place.”’ If this proposition is not accepted as self-evident, 
Zeno’s premise will not be allowed to pass unchallenged. In 
order to provide for this objection, the premise will have to 
be worded as follows: “If an arrow moves in a place, it must 
move either in the place where it is or in a place where it is 
not.” And in that case, the conclusion of Zeno’s argument 
will not be “An arrow cannot move,” but “An arrow cannot 
move in a place.” 

Thirdly, there is an ambiguity in the word “place” as it is 
used in Zeno’s argument, and it is this ambiguity which is 
responsible for the paradox. If “place” signifies an area such 
as that which is over the city of London—which area is un- 
doubtedly a place—certainly an arrow can be in such a place 
and it can move while continuing to be in that place. If 
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“place” signifies an area exactly conterminous with the extent 
of the arrow, then Zeno has not made the supposition that 
the arrow moves, or, at least, he has canceled or withdrawn 
it in the very act of making it. You cannot suppose an arrow 
to move without supposing that it has room to move; and it 
has not room to move in a place which is conterminous with 
its own extent. If a man were to say, “Let us suppose that 
at one and the same time an arrow moves and does not move,” 
he would not be making the supposition that the arrow moves; 
nor would he be making it if he were to put it in this way: 
“Tf an arrow moves, it must move in a place where it cannot 
move.” Well, that is precisely what Zeno has done. His 
argument purported to show that an absurdity follows from 
the supposition that the arrow moves, whereas the absurdity 
was introduced at the start into the supposition itself; or, if 
we prefer to put it so, it was introduced immediately after 
the supposition was made. Moreover, the justice of this criti- 
cism is implicitly conceded by Zeno in the very wording of 
his argument. The second premise runs thus: “It cannot move 
in the place where it is...” In order that this premise should 
possess any plausibility, the words “in the place where it is” 
must have the meaning “in the place which is conterminous 
with its own extent.’”’ Why cannot the arrow move in such a 
place? The reason—and it is to this that Zeno is covertly 
appealing—is that the very supposition of motion implies that, 
when an object moves, it necessarily moves out of, and not in, 
the place which is conterminous with its own extent. Not 
only is this true of real motion; it is also true of apparent 
motion. An arrow cannot even appear to move without ap- 
pearing to move out of the place which is apparently conter- 
minous with its own extent. Hence, if “place” is to have the 
second of the two interpretations given above, then Zeno’s 
first premise will have to be worded as follows: “If an arrow 
moves, it must either move out of the place where it is or 
out of a place where it is not.” 
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II 


The two instances of confusion which have just been noticed 
were the result of artifice; but the numerous pitfalls which 
beset the path of the philosopher are not all of them deliber- 
ately designed—not by any means. The ordinary structure of 
language is dotted with them. 

Sometimes we encounter an expression which is perfectly 
clear and incapable of misinterpretation ; sometimes an expres- 
sion will have exactly the same structure, and yet be such as 
may lead one astray. Let us call the first a literal, and the 
second a non-literal, expression. The question arises: What 
is it that secures the first against misinterpretation, while the 
second may mislead? It is obviously not the structure of the 
expressions, for that is the same in both, and it is because the 
structure is the same in both that one of them is misleading. 
The answer is to be found in the difference of matter which 
is employed in the two expressions. Let us illustrate this in 
the case of two kinds of expression: “The B of A” and “There 
is (a) Cin (the) A.” The form or structure of the expression 
is “The... of...” in one case, and in the other it is “There 
is...in...” The matter of these expressions is symbolized by 
the letters A, B and C. Let us substitute words for A, B and 
C in two or three examples: 

|. The house of John Brown; there is a bullet in John 

Brown. 
2. The body of John Brown; there is a heart in John 
Brown. 
3. The acuteness of John Brown; there is intelligence in 
John Brown. 

In 1, A, B and C (John Brown, house and bullet) are all 
of them fully constituted physical objects which are totally 
distinct from each other. In 2, A, B and C (John Brown, 
body and heart) are not all of them fully constituted physical 
objects which are totally distinct from each other. What has 
just been said of A, B and C in 2 is still more emphatically 
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true of A, B and C (John Brown, acuteness and intelligence) 
in number three. The fact that in 1, A, B and C are each of 
them a physical object, fully constituted and distinct, may 
be called an implication of 1; 2 and 3 lack this implication. 

When we use a form of expression, we attach certain matter 
to it. The /iteral use of a form of expression is that in which 
the matter embodied in that form has all the implications 
which any matter in that form is capable of having. Or it 
may be put in this way: The literal use of a form of expression 
is that in which the matter embodied in that form has clearly 
all the implications which a person would think of assigning 
to any matter in that form. Hence, it is impossible for him 
to misinterpret the expression, that is, to assign to it an impli- 
cation which it does not possess. On the other hand, the non- 
literal use of a form is that in which the matter embodied in 
that form has not all these implications. The implications 
which are contemplated here are mainly those having to do 
with distinctions in the matter of the expression. 

As is plain, the implications of which we are speaking are 
not such as result from the form of the expression, but such as 
result from the use of the form, that is, from the particular 
matter which is embodied in the form, though it is true they 
are connected with the original and primary function of the 
form. Consequently, we must not conclude that, because there 
is identity of form in a number of expressions, there is also 
identity of implication. 

Instead of speaking of the literal and non-literal use of a 
form of expression, one might speak of the literal and non- 
literal use of the prepositions “in” and “of” in such expres- 
sions as “The house of John Brown” and “There is a bullet 
in John Brown”; and in that case, what would be said of these 
prepositions would also apply to such verbs as “to have” and 
“to possess’; for example: |. “Brown possesses a house’’; 2. 
“Brown possesses a body”; 3. “Brown possesses acuteness.” 
1 is literal; 2 and 3 are non-literal. 

Observe that, when it is said that a form of expression is 
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used non-literally, it is not meant that any of the words in 
the form are used figuratively; for “non-literal” is not to be 
considered synonymous with “figurative,” though what is 
figurative is, of course, also non-literal. 

A question might be raised as to the appropriateness of the 
words “literal” and “non-literal” in this connection. The ques- 
tion is hardly important enough to be discussed here, provided 
our meaning is clear. What is important is this, that one use 
of a form of expression has certain implications which another 
use has not, and, therefore, we are not to interpret all uses of 
the form as having the same implications. The reason why 
the non-literal use of the form is apt to mislead is that a person 
may assign to it an implication which is found only in the 
literal use, and he may take it for granted that the implication 
is true. In fact, it may be inquired whether this is not the 
most ubiquitous fallacy in philosophy. 

“Fishes in water” is a literal expression. “Bodies in space” 
cannot be accounted a literal expression, till we have deter- 
mined what is denoted by the word “space,” or whether any- 
thing is denoted by it. And yet a good part of Kant’s philo- 
sophy is based upon the assumption that “bodies in space” is 
literal, and this, without having first decided what the word 
“space” refers to. The philosopher is led astray because his 
attention has been fixed upon the form of the expression, 
whereas it is the matter that should have engaged his attention. 

If it did not sound like an appeal to an ideal that is never 
achieved, one might put it down as a characteristic of literal 
language, that it is language which defies misconstruction 
even at the hands of the philosopher. 

There are certain questions to be asked about words and 
their use; for example: (1) What is denoted by the word? 
(2) What does the word refer to? (3) Does it bring an object 
before us? (4) Does it bring an object before us when used 
by itself or only when used in a context? (5) If the word, 
when used in a context, seems of itself to bring an object before 
us, is this because the context has been shortened, and is the 
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presence of the object due to another word which the context 
has suggested? (6) Does the use of the word in a context add 
anything to the meaning of the context? The sixth question 
might be applied to the sentence, ‘“‘We see bodies extended in 
space” or “We observe events succeeding each other in time.” 
Does “in space” or “in time” add anything to the meaning of 
“We see bodies extended” or ‘We observe events succeeding 
each other’? Certainly, “in water” would add to the meaning 
of “We see bodies extended,” and “in New York” would add 
to the meaning of ““We observe events succeeding each other.” 

The fact that a word, when used by itself, does not bring 
an object before us should at once put us on our guard. Some 
logicians say that an abstract word has connotation, but not 
denotation. If this is so, then an abstract word does not by 
itself stand for an object; instead, it has something of the 
character of a preposition, like “between,” and its function is 
to round out the meaning of a context, and thus add to the 
connotation of some word in the context which does stand for 


an object. 
III 


Much of the effort of philosophers has been spent in a vain 
attempt to answer unreal questions. By an unreal question is 
meant a question which has an implication that is not true. 
If the implication may be true, but is not yet ascertained to 
be true, the question should wait till the truth of the implica- 
tion has been ascertained. The question, ““Where did Robin- 
son buy the twelve elephants that are in his back yard?” im- 
plies that there are twelve elephants in Robinson’s back yard 
and that Robinson bought them. 

In Plato, wisdom and justice are called ideas or exemplars; 
in Aristotle, they are called universals. The philosopher asks, 
“Where are the universals?” This implies that there is a 
universal, that it is an object, and that it is of such a nature 
that it can be somewhere. Would anyone ask, “Where is be- 
tween?” or “Where is that which is expressed by the word 
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‘between’?” This would imply that there was an object de- 
noted by the word “between.” “Between” has connotation, but 
not denotation. What is expressed by a word having both 
denotation and connotation may exist and may exist some- 
where, but what is expressed by a word having connotation 
alone cannot exist anywhere. If the philosopher can manage 
to change “between” into a noun, so that he now has the word 
‘“betweenness” before him, he is forthwith tempted to put the 
question, “Where is betweenness?” and “Is betweenness in a 
physical object?” and “Is it physically distinct from that 
object?” The whole procedure of the philosopher rests upon 
the assumption that a noun, because it is a noun, must stand 
for an object. 

When we judge, we increase our knowledge of an object, 
that is, of the object which is expressed by the subject of the 
statement. This is another way of saying that, when we judge, 
we add to the connotation which the subject term possessed for 
us before we made the judgment. Adding to the connotation 
of a term which denotes an object means making the object 
denoted by the term better known. In the case of a term which 
has denotation, we may say, in general, that its connotation 
for us is what is known by us about the object which is denoted 
by the term. 

The knowledge or information about the object denoted by 
the subject term is not expressed by the predicate alone, but 
by the predicate combined with the copula, that is, by all the 
words in the statement except the subject. The information 
we receive about William in “William is a lawyer” is not 
expressed by “lawyer,” but by “is a lawyer.” Similarly, the 
information we gain about George from “George is not a 
scientist” is not expressed by “scientist,” but by “is not a 
scientist.” Take the following examples in illustration: (1) 
“Gold is a malleable thing and this is clearly established”’; 
(2) “The horse is not a rational being and this is evident.” 
The first becomes “That gold is a malleable thing is clearly 
established”’; and the second, ‘That the horse is not a rational 
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being is evident.” ‘The first is then turned into “The malle- 
ability of gold is clearly established”; and the second into 
“The irrationality of the horse is evident.” Thus, the words, 
“ig a malleable thing,” are replaced by “malleability;” and 
the words, “is not a rational being,” are replaced by “irra- 
tionality.” Consequently, the question, Where is “malle- 
ability”? is exactly the same as the question, Where is “is a 
malleable thing”? 

We do not prove or demonstrate what is simply designated 
by a concrete term; thus, we do not prove a horse or the head 
of ahorse. The only thing that is proved is a proposition, that 
is, what is expressed by a proposition; for example, we prove 
the proposition, “Peter Smith is an upright being”; and yet 
we say we prove the uprightness of Peter Smith. This shows 
clearly that “the uprightness of Peter Smith” is an alterna- 
tive expression for a proposition. The two following sentences 
have exactly the same meaning: “The attorney demonstrated 
that Peter Smith is an upright being”; “The attorney demon- 
strated the uprightness of Peter Smith.” In these two sen- 
tences, there is no difference whatever between the meaning of 
“Peter Smith is an upright being” and the meaning of “The 
uprightness of Peter Smith.” Hence, the word “uprightness”’ 
is the same as “is an upright being.” 

As our knowledge of an object increases, the connotation of 
the term denoting the object increases for us. But the conno- 
tation of an abstract term does not ordinarily increase. In 
general, the connotation of abstract terms is borrowed from 
the concrete words from which they are derived, and these 
concrete words are usually adjectives or verbs or such nouns 
as have a stable and uniform connotation for everyone. (We 
say “in general,” because there are some abstract terms which 
do not seem to be a direct derivation from concrete words.) 
Should the connotation of the concrete word happen to in- 
crease—and this is not a frequent occurrence in: the case of 
an adjective or a verb—the abstract term will have the same 
increase in connotation. A change of connotation, in the 
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sense of the acquisition of a connotation which is entirely dif- 
ferent, is another matter altogether. What, then, does the 
abstract term stand for? For the most part, it stands pri- 
marily for such information about the object as is gained by one 
judgment. In other words, it stands for what is expressed by 
the copula and predicate of a statement. When a preposition 
is used in the predicate position of a statement, the preposition 
stands for part of the information which is gained by the 
judgment. 

We have not in every case an abstract term to express the 
information we obtain about an object when we judge. “That 
the stone is a diamond has recently been demonstrated :”—if 
we had an abstract word, we could turn this into “The dia- 
mondness of the stone has recently been demonstrated.”” Many 
a concrete word, like “diamond,” fails to yield an abstract 
term, because it has a wide connotation or because its conno- 
tation increases as we advance in knowledge of the object 
denoted by it. A much more detailed examination of the 
stone is required in order to pronounce with assurance the 
statement, “This stone is a diamond,” than to pronounce the 
statement, “This stone is brilliant.” Our conviction of what 
is expressed by the statement, “This stone is a diamond,” is 
really the result of several judgments. 

Once the words, “is a malleable thing,” have been converted 
into the noun “malleability,” the noun will submit to a good 
deal of the grammatical manipulation which is applied to a 
concrete noun. It will take the article “the” in front of it, 
and prepositions, like “of,” “in” and “between,” before and 
after it. It will be said to be possessed by an object and to be 
in an object. That is why the abstract word is such a linguistic 
convenience. In fact, one might almost say that the only 
reason for its existence is that it is a linguistic convenience. 
When an abstract word is not forthcoming for our purpose, 
we are obliged to resort to the use of such words as “the fact 
that,” and we place them in front of the words which would 
otherwise be packed into a single abstract word. It would be 
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convenient to be able to say: “I insist upon the diamondness 
of the stone’; but in default of the abstract word, we are 
forced to employ some such expression as this: “TI insist upon 
the fact that the stone is a diamond.” 

The remarks which have been made here upon the abstract 
word require to be supplemented before they can be considered 
complete; and there is a quite different application of the 
word “abstraction” which has not been touched upon. A 
further development of the subject may be undertaken in a 
future paper.” 


IV 


The considerations which were set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs suggest this reflection: the physical sciences 
have not suffered the constant recurrence of failure which has 
marked the career of philosophy. A chief cause of the good 
fortune of the physical scientist is that he is accustomed, be- 
fore dealing with a problem, to place it in front of him in 
language which is at least literal enough not to set him off on a 
wrong scent. There can be no prospect of success for the 
philosopher till he condescends to adopt the same precaution. 
Whatever be the subject of investigation, the first step must be 
to set it out fully, exactly and literally, so as to obviate all 
chance of confusion and misinterpretation. In this effort, the 
abstract term must be made a special object of suspicion; for 
this, more than anything else, has obscured the vision of the 
philosopher and brought disaster to his most ambitious 
schemes. How often has he not persuaded himself that he 
was immersed in profound and subtle questions of philosophy, 
when, in matter of fact, he was simply bemused with words! 
His only safe course, therefore, is to transfer his allegiance to 
the concrete term. When he is once in possession of a literal 





*For additional remarks upon the abstract term, cf. an article by the present writer 
in the Proceedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, December, 
1932, pp. 102-105. A slight change in the wording of three sentences in that article 
should be made to bring them into verbal consistency with the present paper. 














THE PHILOSOPHER’S EVIL GENIUS 9] 


statement of his problem, he may indulge his propensity for 
figurative language to his heart’s content; for the literal state- 
ment is always there to steady him in his speculations. One 
inestimable advantage of this cautious procedure will be that 
he will see many of his problems vanish in the process of stat- 
ing them literally. 

The first paragraph of this paper spoke of an evil genius 
that was perpetually plaguing the philosopher and confound- 
ing his speculations. Language is the philosopher’s evil genius. 





The New Catholic “Acts of 
the Apostles” 


W. J. McGarry, S.J. 


HE Westminster Version (W) of the “Acts of the 
Apostles’”’ marks another advance in the completion of 
the new Catholic translation of the Sacred Scriptures. 

In reviewing this new work, the writer is of necessity forced 
to fail to enumerate many small details wherein the new text 
differs from the Douai version.” It will be impossible to 
mention all the differences which a reader with both texts open 
before him, will discover. At best, we will be able to speak 
of the various headings under which the differences may be 
catalogued, adding a word of comment as the case requires. 


I 


The first set of differences between the two versions is due 
to the modernization of the English text. We have the mod- 
ern English equivalents of expressions which were familiar to 
the English public of the end of the sixteenth century. Since 
a quaint rendition is not a requisite of a Scriptural translation, 
it is good to have the story of St. Luke in modern dress. Fr. 
Lattey retains “ye” for “you” occasionally, and in citations 
from the Old Testament, he has the form “he openeth not,” 
for instance, instead of the modern form. But these are cases 
where the older forms are still current, and they add a dignity 
and solemnity to the text. 

1The Westminster Version of the Sacred Scriptures: The New Testament, Vol. II, 
Part II, The Acts of the Apostles. The Reverend Cuthbert Lattey, S.J. Longmans 


Green, London, 1933. 

2The Old Testament part of our Catholic translation appeared in Douai in 1609; 
the New Testament appeared at Rheims in 1582. But we have fallen into the habit 
of calling the whole version the Douai. We refer to it as (D). In this article we 
shall refer to it as (D), and to the Westminster as (W). 
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Another series of differences is due to the advancement of 
the history and archeology of the Bible. Where the Douai 
uses some general expression, the Westminster employs the 
particular, technical phrase which is proper in the context. 
This is a great advancement in the new translation. Professor 
Ramsay and others have brought to the attention of scholars 
the extremely minute accuracy of historical detail in this work 
of St. Luke. The geography of Acts is often incidental, but 
it is meticulously correct. The exactness of the writer in refer- 
ring to the civil and political customs of his day has been con- 
firmed by the documentary evidence of contemporary writers. 
The new version takes advantage of these new findings. Thus, 
Catholics will have in this translation a handy source book, 
if they wish to quote instances to establish the nice precision 
of St. Luke, the historian. Some examples will not be out of 
place. At Philippi, (xvi, 35) we read, “the praetors sent the 
lictors,” (D. magistrates, serjeants) ; in Thessalonica, (xvii, 6), 
the city officers are “politarchs,” (D. rulers); in Ephesus, 
(xix, 31), there are “asiarchs,” (D. rulers of Asia). Again, 
the “town clerk,” (D), is the “secretary of the city,” (W) ; 
concerning Malta, we read (W) of the “first man of the 
island,” (D. chief man). The correct technical expression 
replaces the more generic form of the Douai. 

The differences noted thus far do not affect the story of 
Acts. In fact, we may say at the outset that the same substan- 
tial story is found both in the Douai and in the Westminster. 
But it will be found that the two translations differ very much 
in accidental details, in the points presently to be enumerated. 
So far, we have had to do merely with form, or with equivalent 
expression. The changes are all in favor of the new transla- 
tion. If our readers wish to compare the two texts, we would 
recommend that they peruse the story of the shipwreck of St. 
Paul, Acts xxvii, 11-44. It will be read with much pleasure 
by those dwellers upon our Atlantic seaboard who know 
Dana’s thrilling ‘““T'wo Years Before the Mast.” It is no sur- 
prise, of course, that a scholarly Englishman like Fr. Lattey 
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understands the sea and its language. The story is one of the 
finest bits of prose in the N. T. Here one will learn the vivid 
and succinct style of St. Luke, and will enjoy the excellent 


rendition of the story by Fr. Lattey. 


II 


We now enter upon certain sets of differences which are 
real, though only matters of accidental moment. The first to 
be remarked are those which are due to the different originals 
from which the two versions come. The Douai version was 
made from the Latin Vulgate text, as it was commonly re- 
ceived at the end of the sixteenth century. That Latin text 
had an extremely long and complicated history between the 
time it left the hands of St. Jerome about 385, until it came 
under the eyes of the translators at Rheims twelve hundred 
years later.’ St. Jerome gave the Church this Latin transla- 
tion out of Greek texts, which, in his judgment, best repre- 
sented the original text of the N. T. The work of Jerome 
was not a new translation. It was rather a revision of Latin 
versions already extant. His purpose was to bring these older 
Latin forms into greater agreement with the best Greek 
codices. It complicates the history of the Vulgate itself that 
we do not know exactly just what old Latin version Jerome 
revised, nor how much he changed it, nor what Greek forms 
he used in his work. Passing to the Douai, the question of the 
Greek text it represents is all the more complicated. It is a 
translation of a translation. The inevitable defects, inherent 
in all translations, are doubled in this case. While the sub- 
stance and gist of the original are preserved, the color, the 
context, the connection between thoughts, and, in general, the 
nuances of the original are partially lost. 

In contrast to this confused story of the Douai, the West- 


8A glance at the apparatus criticus of the new critical edition of St. Jerome’s Vul- 
gate by Wordsworth and White shows that the Clementine Vulgate differs in many 
accidental readings from the critical form of the work of Jerome. 
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minster is based on one form of the Greek original. Fr. Lattey 
explains this in the Introduction. 

The Greek text adopted for translation . . . is in the main that of Westcott 
and Hort, their so-called “‘neutral” text. Upon the whole their general prin- 
ciples have stood well the test of time, and it appears unlikely that they will 
be greatly shaken in the future, although their faith in the Vatican manu- 
script (B) may have been too absolute. 


The author is fully conscious that the Westcott- Hort edition 
is not a final form of the Greek text; further study in textual 
criticism is bound to improve any critical edition. It may be 
remarked that all the critical editions seem to differ very 
slightly to the eye of a reader not trained in textual criticism. 
What, then, will be the general result of translating from the 
edition of Westcott-Hort? If we compare the new translation 
with the Douai, the Westminster is found to have omitted a 
number of verses, half-verses, phrases, participles, particles, 
etc. Ina word, the Greek text which is the foundation of the 
Douai is a fuller text than the critical text of the modern Eng- 
lish critics (the “neutral”). If we are to believe the critics, 
the Greek text represented by the Vulgate, was a text inter- 
polated by additions not found in the original, not, therefore, 
truly a part of Scripture at all. 

The question naturally occurs: Is it right to allow these 
omissions, which make the new version so different from our 
Douai? This is a question which, for the instruction of our 
Catholic readers, merits a somewhat lengthy treatment. We 
take as examples some of the omissions which occur in whole 
or half-verses. We will see what light the textual critics of 
various schools give. The editions we propose to use are the 
well-known texts of Westcott-Hort (WH), Tischendorf (T), 
von Soden (S), Nestle (N), and Merk (M). The edition 
of Fr. Merk, S.J., is the only Catholic critical text of the five. 

Acts ii, 43 (D) “in Jerusalem, and there was great fear in 
all.” Omitted in W; also in WH, N, M. Retained in T; § 
puts in brackets. 
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Acts v, 15. (D) “and they might be delivered from their 
infirmities” (that is, by Peter’s shadow). Omitted in W; 
also in WH, T,S, N, M. Retained in none; a so-called West- 
ern reading. 

Acts viii, 37. (D) “And Philip said: ‘If thou believest 
with all thy heart, thou mayest be baptized.’ And he answer- 
ing, said: ‘I believe that Jesus Christ is the Son of God.’” 
Omitted in W; also in WH, T, S, N, M. Retained in none. 

Acts xxiv, 7. All omit the whole verse as found in (D). 

It will be seen from the general agreement of the textual 
critics that the omissions are fully allowable. The fact that 
Fr. Merk, a scholar of exceptional merit, agrees in every case, 
is an assurance that we have not a case of a mere rifling of the 
text, if such assurance were needed. In all these cases, there- 
fore, our Vulgate and Douai have additions, not found in the 
text as it left the hand of St. Luke, as far as we know now. 

Indeed, we might ask the further question: Will these and 
other apparent additions be retained in the new Vulgate, and 
the new ‘Douai’, which will follow it? To this question no 
authoritative answer will be forthcoming until the Pontifical 
Commission for the Revision of the Vulgate has finished its 
labors. This revision, which is being done by Benedictine 
scholars, has been completed only for three books of the Old 
Testament. Decades at least will elapse before the new official 
text of “Acts” will appear where we may find the answer to 
our question. In the meantime, we may indicate with great 
probability how the new Vulgate will read. For an immense 
amount of critical work has been done in the edition of the 
Vulgate issuing from the Oxford Press. If we consult the 
work of Wordsworth and White on these examples we find: 

Acts ii, 43. The citation of the Douai is in every one of the 
best Vulgate mss. It will be retained in the official Church text. 

Acts v, 15. Several excellent mss. omit; a few retain, among 
them, Amiatinus, the best of the mss. The new Vulgate will 


probably omit it. 
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Acts viii, 37. Excellent mss. omit the verse; this verse is 
found as early as the time of St. Irenaeus (200). If manu- 
script authority alone is to decide the retention or omission, 
the verse will probably be omitted. 

Acts xxiv, 7. Here, again, the manuscript authorities are 
divided ; the omission will probably be allowed. 


III 


If, therefore, some Catholic readers are astounded to find 
even whole verses omitted (though this is infrequent) in Fr. 
Lattey’s translation, it is to be hoped that this brief discussion 
of the text will prepare them against any shock. The trans- 
lator has followed sound principles of textual criticism. He 
is not to be suspected of liberalism, or of an inclination to 
follow the vagaries of certain modern writers. We are not to 
confuse his thoroughly scientific method of treating the text 
with that blind and arbitrary rejection of Scriptural texts 
which is so much the mark of certain non-Catholic writers. 
For, handling the text in the light of textual criticism is very 
different from garbling it because of dogmatic prejudices. 
There is a difference here worth pointing out. 

The difference lies in the different task which the Lower 
and Higher Criticism of the Bible assume. The purpose of 
the Lower Criticism is the finding of the true text as it left 
the hands of the inspired writer. It seeks, for instance, to find 
the very form in which the story of Acts left the hands of St. 
Luke. It seeks to eliminate the thousands of divergencies 
which the text took on, as it was copied and recopied through 
the centuries. In the search for the true text, the work of 
rationalist scholars does not differ from that of Catholic 
scholars. Thus, Professor Lake, a textual scholar of outstand- 
ing merit, would edit a text, say of the Gospels of the Resur- 
rection, differing very slightly and in unimportant details, 
from one which would appear from a Catholic source. 

It is in the field of the so-called Higher Criticism that the 
great divergence between the Catholic and rationalist schools 
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is to be noted. The task of the Higher Criticism supposes that 
we have the text more or less as the author left it; it then 
goes on to seek the sources which the author used in writing it. 
Thus, it inquires where St. Luke found the story of the curing 
of the lame man. And having conjectured that, the higher 
critics proceed to tell us how much trust we can put in St. 
Luke’s story. Obviously, the field of Higher Criticism is a 
frolicking ground for those who have arbitrary and ingenious 
theories to propose. The dogmatic prejudices of the higher 
critics reign supreme here. They assume that all causes are 
only natural, and thus, miracles and revelation are impossible. 
They cling to the thesis that all religion is a matter of purely 
naturalistic and psychological evolution, and hence, they have 
no place for a supernatural religion. Thus, while Professor 
Lake would edit textually the stories of the Resurrection much 
in the form in which they now read, he actually handles the 
stories in such a way that they do not tell us of a Resurrection 
at all. There is, of course, none of this rampant “Higher” 
Criticism in the new translation. It is only to caution our 
readers not to confound the two kinds of criticism that we 
point out the different viewpoint and discuss it somewhat fully. 


IV 


In the matter of a fourth set of differences between the 
Douai and the Westminster, I cannot give the new translation 
the same measure of praise as I have so far bestowed. I con- 
fess that I am somewhat at a loss to give a generic name to 
this set of divergencies. To call them liberal in tendency 
would be to exaggerate; to say that certain bits of translation 
are non-Catholic or un-Catholic is somewhat too strong. But 
I think that the new version is, in some places, colorless and 
negative, when compared with the Douai. In reading certain 
expressions of the Westminster, we do not feel that mental 
nudge which starts a train of Catholic thought and doctrine. 
I may be allowed to arrange a series of such differences: 
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D W 
found grace found favor 
same grace like gift 
Holy Ghost Holy Spirit 
Just One just one 
gave up the ghost expired 
Prince and Savior author of salvation 


imposed hands laid hands 

ordained appointed 

in Hell to the grave 

vessel of election vessel chosen by me 


It strikes me that the instances on the left suggest our 
theology and our catechism in a way which the new equiva- 
lents do not. Now, had our official translation been a violation 
of the original text, we could not quarrel with the changes. 
But it is not. Hence, I think that we would profit in having 
the older forms retained. Something further, however, re- 
mains to be said on this same point. But it will be important 
in the discussion to lay down certain principles. 

A translation is a first interpretation of the original. If 
certain words of the original are capable of being understood 
in more than one meaning, the translator must declare for one 
sense against the others. Thus, Joseph, (Acts iv, 36), is sur- 
named Barnabas, which is interpreted “Son of consolation,” 
(Vulgate and D), and “Son of exhortation,” (W). Here, the 
Greek word may mean either. Fr. Lattey declares for “exhor- 
tation,” and his choice is well guided, for here one may look 
to a Hebrew derivative. And not only in the matter of single 
words is the translator confronted with the necessity of making 
a choice, but also in the matter of connective particles, sub- 
ordinate clauses, dependent moods, etc. The general rules 
governing this task apply equally to inspired writings as to 
the works of profane authors. 

But there is a case to be mentioned where a Catholic trans- 
lator of Holy Scripture is bound by more than these general 
rules. Let us suppose that one sense of the original is the 
sense understood by the Patristic commentators; it is again 
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put forth by medieval exegetes, and is still defended by 
modern Catholic scholars. Let us suppose that another sense 
of the same words derives from the Reformers, such as Luther, 
Calvin, Beza or Bengel, and is found in modern Protestant 
commentaries. I am supposing that both senses may be sus- 
tained in the original. In this case, I say that the translation 
which is put in the hands of the people should have that sense 
only which is found in the Catholic tradition. I repeat that 
a translation is a first interpretation; the common Catholic 
interpretation is the one to be put in the hands of the flock. 

If we review the new translation in the light of the above 
principles, we will find that Fr. Lattey has satisfied the duties 
of a Catholic scholar. But while it will be profitable to cite 
some instances where the Westminster is better than the Douai, 
there are one or two cases in which I will prefer the Douai. 

(1) Acts ii, 6. (D) “When this was noised abroad.” The 
ordinary reader will conclude that “this” refers to the general 
events of Pentecost, and “noised abroad” means that the rumor 
of the event was spread throughout the city. 

(W) “When this sound befell.” The text 
makes it clear that what was heard through the city was, not 
the rumor, but the rushing of the blast of mighty wind at the 
descent of the Holy Ghost. The new version thus restores the 
proper sense of the narrative. 

(2) Acts xi, 12. (D) “nothing doubting.” (W) “and make 
no distinction.” St. Peter is recounting how God bade him 
accept the Gentiles into the Church as well as the Jews. He 
is to accompany the messengers from Cornelius, and “make 
no distinction,” that is, between Jew and Gentile. The Douai 
fails to suggest this correct hint of the original, this being due 
to a faulty and colorless Latin rendering. Fr. Lattey does 
well to give us the original sense of the text. The two instances 
just cited coulc be multiplied many times. There are numer- 
ous cases where the mere literal translation has kept the exact 


sense of the original. 
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(3) Acts iv, 33. (D) “great grace was in all of them.” 
(W) “great grace was upon all of them.” 

“Upon” is at first sight literal Greek; accepting the preposi- 
tion in this sense, the passage may mean that popular favor 
was gained by the primitive community. But we must recall 
that this preposition is often used with the accusative case in 
describing certain Divine actions which affect men internally. 
If we render the text with the Douai, it is suggested that grace 
came into the souls of the primitive Christians from God. It 
is clear that two interpretations are possible. In a note Fr. 
Lattey declares for the first, and this is found in other modern 
Catholic interpreters. This is a case where the translator has 
a choice of interpretations; he is free to select either. 

(4) Acts ii, 27. (D) “thou wilt not leave my soul im 

hell.” 
(W) “thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
the grave.” 
ii, 31. (D) “neither was He [| Jesus Christ] left 
in hell.” 
(W) “he was not abandoned to the 
grave.” 

The word which is rendered “hell,” (D), and “grave,” 
(W) is the Greek word “Hades.” When Jesus Christ died, 
His body was laid in the grave, and His soul “descended into 
hell,” that is, to the place where the souls of the just who had 
died before the Redemption were retained. When Fr. Lattey 
puts the word “grave” for “Hades,” the effect of the substitu- 
tion is that the whole passage is made to apply only to the body 
of Christ in the grave, making no mention of the soul of Christ 
in Limbo. This translation does not represent the common 
Catholic interpretation of the passage; and it does not translate 
properly the Greek word “Hades.” A Lapide is very sharp 
with Calvin and Beza partly because they made this very 
substitution. 

If some readers notice that I do not criticize ii, 24 for this 
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same substitution, I may note that in this verse, the Vulgate 
and the Douai are following a less preferable reading of the 
text. (D) “having loosed the sorrows of hell”; (W) “loosen- 
ing the pangs of death.” Here (W) is better because “death” 
is the word of the original Greek. This sentence is the topic 
sentence of the passage; the penalties of death are twofold, 
since the body is obnoxious to corruption and the soul to sepa- 
ration from God. Christ remedied this fallen lot of man, 
rising incorrupt from the grave, and liberating the detained 
souls of men and opening to them the gates of Heaven. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent explains the threefold 
sense of the word hell, and shows how it is to be understood 
in the article of the Creed, ‘““He descended into hell.” 

(5) Acts iii, 13. (D) “God hath glorified His Son Jesus.” 

(W) “God hath glorified His servant 
Jesus.” 

Fr. Lattey also writes “servant” in iii, 26; iv, 27 and iv; 31; 
the Douai reads “Son” in all these passages. In iii, 13 and iii, 
26, St. Luke is reporting a sermon of St. Peter publicly 
preached before the Jews. The other two instances occur in 
a prayer of the primitive Christians, made privately in their 
own dwelling place. Why have we this difference in the 
versions? 

The reason for the difference is the fact that the Greek 
word of the text is xaig (“boy’’), familiar to us in pedagogy, 
propaedeutic, etc. In English we may use the word to desig- 
nate a son or a child of the family; it is also used to denote a 
servant. The Greeks used their word for “boy” in these two 
senses also. They had, as we have, proper terms for “son” 
and “servant”; in fact, in iv, 29, when the Christians call them- 
selves the “servants” of God, St. Luke uses the proper term 
for this meaning. It is evident that when “boy” is used to 
denote “servant,” there is a hint of affection between master 
and menial which is not expressed in the proper word, “serv- 
ant.” On account of this usage of the Greek, the passage as it 
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stands on its own merits, may be rendered either by “son” or 
“servant.” The mere philology of the case is not decisive. 

In discussing the propriety of rendering by one or the other 
English equivalent, we must be guided by the intention of the 
speakers in each case. If St. Peter wished to emphasize only 
the Messianic dignity of Christ, without adverting to the fact 
that He was Son of God, something may be said to justify the 
rendition “servant.” For, it is contended that “servant of God”’ 
is one of the titles, which, like “Son of David,” was used by 
the Jews to designate the Messias. The Jews, then, who 
listened are supposed to have understood that Peter meant 
the Christ when he used the word. Similarly, if the primitive 
community, joined in prayer, did not advert to the Divine 
Sonship of Christ in using the term “boy,” then “servant” is 
a correct translation. The Douai has this rendition in Mt. 
xii, 18, where the Messianic prophecy, Is. xlii, 1, is cited 
by the Evangelist. If on the other hand, both Peter and the 
primitive community used the single term to include both 
the Messianic dignity and that of the Divine Sonship as well, 
then the translation “servant” is an inadequate expression of 
the original. 

If we search the ancient commentators on these four texts, 
we find that the Latin writers were not aware of any choice 
in the matter. Most of the Latin versions of the text had 
“Son” in all four places. They do not even discuss the pos- 
sibility of an alternative sense. The Greek commentators do 
not delay to emphasize the meaning of the term, which, of 
course, in all their texts was “boy,” and was capable of the 
two meanings. Chrysostom, merely in passing, notes that the 
term refers to the Father; clearly, he understands that it means 
“Son.” At any rate, Patristic tradition in this matter is not 
so constant nor so explicit as to force one to choose “son.” 
Several modern Catholic exegetes recognize that the epithet 
is primarily Messianic; Camerlynck and Jacquier both trans- 
late it “servant”; thus, adding the authority of Fr. Lattey 
himself, we have three commentators of note who declare for 
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this restrictive sense of the term. Lepin* is the only author 
I know who rejects the translation “servant,” as erroneous. 

I am led by considerations, which I have not found dis- 
cussed in the above-mentioned exegetes, to declare for the 
translation “Son.” The sermon of St. Peter and the prayer 
of the primitive community were both made in the Palestinian 
Aramaic, a fact which is recognized. The problem is resolved 
into a search for the Aramaic word which is represented in 
St. Luke’s “boy.” Since this question is not directly answer- 
able, though Lepin mentions the authority of Dalman in 
favor of “Son,” it is by recourse to the context and the back- 
ground of both passages that we may arrive at some decision. 

I think that St. Peter meant “son” more than “servant” in 
his sermon. His context concerns the Redemption made by 
Christ. He is evidently alluding in the use of “boy” to the 
prophecy of the suffering Christ, Is. lii, 12-liii, 11. This is one 
of the so-called “servant of God” passages. Now the Jews 
who listened to Peter did not admit that this passage of the 
prophet applied in any way to the Christ. For they did not 
admit that the Messias was to suffer. A mere allusion to the 
“servant” in this case would have meant nothing to them. 
Peter knew this as well as we do, and hence he is not alluding 
to “servant.” There is apparently an easy answer to this con- 
tention. Is. xlii, 1-4 was admitted by the Jews to be a Mes- 
sianic prophecy, and there the Christ is called the “servant 
of God.” This prophecy was certainly known in Christian 
circles, as the citation of it in Mt. xii, 18 shows, and this 
doubtless accounts for the use of the epithet among Christians. 

But as far as we know, the passage of Is. xlii, | was rarely 
referred to among the Jews; and it was not well-known.’ In 

4Lepin, Jesus, Messie et Fils de Dieu, Paris, 1923, p. 430, note 4. 

5This statement may at first surprise some. We make too easy an assumption that 
what is found in the Targums and other Jewish writings is the common knowledge 
of the Jewish people. We have an explicit testimony concerning “servant”: “In 
iibrigen [that is, apart from a single passage in the Targum] ist die Verwendung 


dieser Prophetenworte (Mt. xii, 18) in der rabbin. Literatur selten und xiemlich 
nichtssagender Art.” Cf. Strack-Billerbeck, “Kommentar zum N. T. aus Talmud and 


Midrasch,” Vol. I, p. 630. 
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view of this fact, it is still doubtful that St. Peter was using 
the word in any Jewish sense at all. I think he was using it, 
not in a polemic sense in a way which the Jews would catch, 
but in an exclusively Christian sense. The epithet would 
serve among Christians to sum up in brief practically their 
whole dogma of the Incarnation. For it included the profes- 
sion of the Messianic dignity of Christ (Is. xlii, 1) ; it linked 
this up with the vicarious atonement made by Christ (Is. 1ii, 
53) ; it expressed the Divine Sonship of Christ to the Father. 
While the word is colorless and negative, as it falls on the 
ears of the Jews, the expression “boy” is quite the opposite 
of colorless in the sermon of St. Peter. The Apostle seems 
to be expressing all that the Christians meant by this spon- 
taneous and tender epithet which they applied to Christ. 
What is said of the use of the word “boy” in the sermon of 
St. Peter is, I think, more true of the prayer of the Christian 
community. The prayer is made by Christians among Chris- 
tians. There is no polemic to be suspected here; we read a 
spontaneous profession of Christian faith. The prayer is very 
short; yet the title ‘“‘boy” comes twice to the lips of the one 
who leads the prayer. We may ask what are the dominant 
thoughts in the mind of the speaker when he refers to Jesus. 
It is a time of persecution, and he cites from the second Psalm, 
which alludes to the enemies of the Christ. And this is a well- 
known Psalm, found frequently in the writings of the early 
Church; for it contains the words: “Thou art my Son.” In 
introducing the Psalm, the speaker calls the author of it, 
David, the “boy” of God. He applies to David the same 
epithet, which he subsequently refers twice to Christ. But he 
speaks of the congregation as the “servants” of God, using 
the proper term for “servant” or “slave.” David and Jesus 
are thus contrasted to the “servants.” St. Luke’s version shows 
this, but the translation of Fr. Lattey fails to suggest the con- 
trast. In the minds of the congregation, Jesus and David were 
“boys” of God; and we need only assert that Jesus was Son in 
a way never confused with David’s sonship of God. 
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These remarks seem to show that the epithet was a tender 
expression among the Christians, and that they thought of 
Jesus in this way. The word fortunately expressed for them 
the Messianic dignity of Christ; it asserted as well that He 
was Son of God; and it had the advantage of being an expres- 
sion of affection. The same epithet is found in the post- 
Apostolic writings of the Church; it is thus clear that it was 
a familiar expression. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot be as bold as the early 
Christians, and call Jesus the “Boy of God.” I have used the 
expression several times above; but this was merely not to 
prejudice the argument in favor of “Son” or “servant.” In 
fact, the usage would be no more strange than it was in the 
early Church. There is no more indignity in the English 
“boy” than in the Greek equivalent. But while this is true, 
it would be artificial to introduce it now. It would, of course, 
have the advantage of representing the Greek exactly, and 
it would leave open the question of the exegetical problem. 
Nonetheless, it is better left to the comment of the professor 
in the schoolroom, or that of the homelist in the pulpit. Very 
probably, Fr. Lattey considered it and decided against it. If 
so, | agree with his decision. I do not, however, agree with 
his selection of “servant” against ‘‘Son.” 


IV 


Let me conclude with some brief remarks on other features 
of the new version. The introduction, notes and appendix are 
excellent, being copious enough and helpful. Disputed points 
(of chronology, of exegesis, of text, etc.) are given brief but 
sufficient space. On such points, unanimity is impossible, 
and perhaps, not desirable. Fr. Lattey’s side of the argument 
is always well presented, and his own authority as a scholar 
for the opinion he adopts, cannot be discounted. Only in one 
case did I notice that “dormitat Homerus.” The author 
writes “Paul” where he means “Peter” in the note on Acts 
x, 19. I do not like the 50,000 ‘shillings’ in Acts xix, 19 
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(D. “pieces of silver’’), since it introduces too national a unit. 
It is better to leave the explanation of ancient money in terms 
of modern units to a brief comment in the notes. 





The Age of Man 


I. PITHECANTHROPUS TO NEANDERTHAL 
JOHN K. LIPMAN, S.J. 


T HE opening words of a lecture on the “Rise of Man and 
Modern Research,” given some two years ago in Wash- 
ington, D. C., at the annual meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences were:’ ‘There are few if any men of 
science today who would reject the conclusion that physical 
man is a product of evolution from lower forms of life.”” This 
is undoubtedly a broad statement, but it is in great part a cor- 
rect one, and it illustrates quite well the powerful hold and 
influence that the theory of Evolution has obtained. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to treat of Evolution 
directly, but to present a brief exposition of the actual facts at 
our disposal that may give us some idea of the age of man. 
For Catholics, and for those who believe in the historicity of 
the Bible, there are two main sets of such facts: those con- 
tained in the biblical account of the creation and subsequent 
progress of human life; and those facts given us by the various 
branches of science. 


I 


In general, we may divide the narrative of the Old Testa- 
ment into three parts: the first from the creation of Adam 
down to the Deluge; the second from the Deluge to the birth 
of Abraham; and the third from the birth of Abraham to the 
birth of the Saviour. The number of years that can be as- 
signed to each of these periods varies somewhat according to 
the various texts of the Bible. Then, too, the Septuagint 
gives us ten patriarchs between the Flood and the birth of 
Abraham, while in the other texts we find but nine. Hence 
it is clear that it is almost impossible to arrive at any exact 


1§mithsonian Annual Report, 1932, p. 41.. 
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figure that could be put down as the absolute age of mankind. 

The following table shows the number of years assigned to 
each of the three periods, first by the Masoretic-Hebrew ver- 
sion, and then by the Septuagint. 













From Creation to the Deluge................... 1,656 yrs. 2,242 yrs. 
From Deluge to birth of Abraham............... 292 yrs. 1,072 yrs. 
From birth of Abraham to the birth of Christ...... 2,168 yrs. 1,913 yrs. 








PED: é.cen Coeteeerinbininddimtcer sds 4,116 yrs. 5,227 yrs. 





We see from these numbers that the age assigned to man- 
kind by the Bible is considerably less than that which science 
gives him. Are we, then, to reject the findings of science or 
the interpretations given to these findings, in order to accept 
the biblical figures as they stand? Or may we assume, in the 
first place, that owing to the great diversity of ages found in 
the various texts of the Bible it is quite possible that none of 
these texts faithfully reproduce the numbers of the original 
manuscript of Moses? Or, in the second place, that Moses 
did not intend to give a strictly historical account of the 
progress of the human race, but only wished to mention the 
more important ancestors? It is, indeed, not unlikely that 
some of the ante- and post-diluvial ancestors of Abraham 
were omitted in the genealogies of Genesis. Similar omis- 
sions are found in other genealogical lists of the Bible, as for 
example in the first book of Paralipomenon (xxvi, 24), the 
genealogy of Subael is given as follows: “And Subael, the 
son of Gersom, the son of Moses.” There are, evidently, many 
names lacking in this genealogy. Likewise, in the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, where the ancestors of our Lord are arranged 
in three groups of fourteen names each, there are unquestion- 
ably omitted three names between Joram and Ozias, namely 
Ochozias, Joas and Amasias, to whom reference is made in 
the second book of Kings (viii, 24; xi, 2; xii, 21; xiv, 21; 
xv, |). Furthermore, the fact that there are ten patriarchs 
before the Flood and ten after suggest that this equal distribu- 
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tion might have been obtained by the omission of some names. 

Hence, there can be perfect harmony between the findings 
of science and the narration of the Bible. For when we read 
that “Sarug lived 130 years and begot Nachor” (Gen. xi, 22), 
this may be easily interpreted to mean that Sarug, at the age 
of 130, begot X, who begot Y, who begot Z, who became the 
father of Nachor. In this way the number of years of the 
biblical chronology may be extended sufficiently to meet 
whatever just demands science may impose. 


[I 


The main question, therefore, resolves itself into this; just 
what does science teach us with regard to man’s antiquity? 

The “record” in this case is given to us through the in- 
vestigations of three main branches of science, and before go- 
ing into an examination of the details, it is necessary to have 
a clear understanding of the meaning and scope of these vari- 


ous branches. They are the following: (i) Archeology, 
which is a study of the history of antiquity as seen in the cul- 
tural remains left by the former inhabitants of the earth. 
(ii) Paleontology, which is that branch of science dealing 
with the fossil remains of both animal and human life. (iii) 
Anthropology, which is the science that makes a study of the 
physical facts concerning man’s development and history. In 
this paper we shall deal mainly with the first two branches. 

Archeology, then, deals essentially with cultural remains, 
and dates the various races of men according to the utensils, 
weapons, etc., that they used, and the manner of life in which 
they lived. The following table gives the names of the various 
cultures according to the archeologists : 


Historical period—present culture 


{ Iron Age 
Metallic period{ Bronze Age 
Copper Age 


Neolithic period—new stone age 


Transitional period—Azilian culture 
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Solutrean culture 


Magdalenian culture 
Upper 
Aurignacian culture 


Paleolithic ) 
Mousterian culture 
Lower 


Acheulean culture 
Chellean culture 


The paleontologists, and we shall consider here chiefly that 
part of paleontology that deals with human fossils, have a 
corresponding list of what are held to be representatives of 
various races of men who followed one another during the 
course of centuries. We give the list as it stands, without any 


present comment on its reliability as indicating man’s age: 
Modern Man 
Chancelade Man 
Cro-Magnon Man 
Grimaldi Man 
Neanderthal Man 
Piltdown Man 
Heidelberg Man 
Java Man 
The following table shows the connection between the 
archeological and paleontological divisions, and their place 
in the geological time scale. 


( Historical ( 

Iron age 
etcene— Metallic— 4 Bronze age J Modern Man 
Copper Age 
| | Neolithic | 


Quaternary Transitional period—Azilian 


Magdalenian— Chancelade Man 
Upper— Solutrean — Cro-Magnon Man 
| Aurignacian — Grimaldi Man 


\ Pleistocene—{ Paleolithic- 
Mousterian — Neanderthal Man 
| Lower—/ Acheulean — Piltdown Man 

f Heidelberg Man 

‘| Java Man 


Cenozoic 


Chellean — 


Pliocene 

Miocene 
| Tertiary— ) Oligocene 

Eocene 
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It might be well to mention the fact that all of these charts 
are made out according to the hypothesis that the theory of 
Evolution is an established fact. In this regard, all we shall 
admit for the present is, that since man is generally accepted 
as coming from an original pair of human beings, or at least 
from an original species, and since we now have a great variety 
of human types and know of a number of quite different kinds 
of fossil man—different, at least, to all appearances—we can 
admit some sort of a change in mankind during the progress 
of centuries. But whether this is Evolution as the ordinary 
scientists understand the term is another question. 

Now, however, that we have some comprehension of the 
terms to be used let us get down to the facts of the case. The 
first thing that comes to our attention is this, that so far there 
has been found no indisputable evidence of the existence of 
man before the Quaternary period. There have been many 
attempts to prove such an existence. 

As early as 1863, after it had become certain that the many 
stone artifacts found in the Quaternary deposits were defi- 
nitely connected with ancient races of men, scientists began to 
exhibit curiously shaped flints which had been found in Ter- 
tiary formations, and from then down to the present time these 
pieces of chipped flint, called eoliths, have been advanced as 
a proof that man existed before Quaternary times. In many 
cases, it is true, there is a great similarity between these eoliths 
and authentic artifacts, and this is especially true of those 
found by Reid Moir at Ipswich in England. However, such 
famous archeologists and paleontologists as Boule in France,’ 
Sollas in England,* and Hrdlicka in this country,‘ have cast 
grave doubts upon the human origin of the eoliths, showing 
that purely natural forces are capable of producing the same 
results, though Sollas appears to be more doubtful about the 
matter because of later discoveries at Ipswich. 
~ Fossil Men, tr., 1923, pp. 121, 469. 


3Ancient Hunters, 1924, p. 97. 
*Skeletal Remains of Man, Smiths. Misc. Collection, Vol. 83, p. 23. 
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Coming now to the cultural remains assigned to the Quater- 
nary period, we see that there are a number of places in Europe 
where are found genuine stone artifacts. The earliest known 
flint implements (called the earliest because they are the most 
crude in construction and are generally found in the lowest 
strata which contain such articles) consist uf very roughly 
fashioned scrapers of various shapes and sizes. The name 
Chellean is given to this earliest culture because an abundance 
of these typical flints were first reported at the town of Chelles 
on the Marne. This type of implement, however, was not 
restricted to Europe, but has been found in all the countries 
of the Old World, in Asia, in Africa, and it is claimed, also 
in America in the famous Trenton alluvial deposits. 

Slightly more advanced in shape and apparent general 
utility are those implements which are referred to the Acheul- 
ean culture. The types of this period are well illustrated in 
the scrapers found at St. Acheul. There seems to be a more 
skillful chipping of the stone and more attempt at diversifica- 
tion in form, as well as a greater variety in the size and quality 
of the flints. But when we take up the question of the human 
remains connected with these first two paleolithic cultures, the 
difficulty begins. Paleontologists generally ascribe what we 
know as the Java Man, the Heidelberg Man and the Piltdown 
Man to the very early Quaternary. Let us take a brief glance 
at the fossils that have led to these conclusions. 


III 


The first of these is the Java Man, or Pithecanthropus 
Erectus. In 1891 and 1892 the Dutch scientist, Dr. Dubois, 
uncovered on the island of Java a skull cap, a thigh bone and 
two teeth. These bones were all taken from the same layer of 
volcanic deposits in which were found hundreds of bones of 
various kinds of animals. The upper molar tooth was found 
first; a month later the skull cap was unearthed some four 
feet away from the tooth, and the following summer the 
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thigh bone came to light about fifty feet distant from the 
skull. Finally, a second molar tooth was found about ten 
feet away from the skull. It has been over forty years since 
these finds, and there is apparently as little hope of arriving 
at a definite conclusion regarding the meaning and nature of 
these fossils today as there was four decades ago. 

The popular opinion among the strongly evolutionistic 
scientists is that all these bones, along with another tooth that 
was found later by the Dutch government in the same place, 
belong to one individual who occupied a place halfway be- 
tween the lowest types of men and the highest types of apes. 
But there are many others, and among them men of the high- 
est rank as paleontologists and anthropologists, who incline to 
the opinion that the bones belonged to at least two different 
individuals, and that there is not nearly enough evidence to 
permit of a definite decision. Boule regards the fossils as 
belonging to one individual, though he withholds his decision 
as to that individual’s place in nature: 


To consider only the most important relic, the skull cap; unquestionably 
this falls into place exactly, I might almost say ideally, between that of the 
large apes like the chimpanzee, and of a man of archaic characters, like the 
Neanderthal Man. 


But it must be distinctly stated, and in this case repeated, that resemblance 
does not always imply descent. Even if, in the sum of his known characters 
(poor at best), Pithecanthropus actually forms a structural link between the 
large apes and man, it does not necessarily follow that he must be regarded 
as a genealogical link, and this distinction is not, as has been asserted, merely 
a question of words. 


In order to come to a decisive conclusion regarding his true genealogical 
relationships, we should require to possess at least the complete skull and 
lower jawbone of Pithecanthropus; for all the reconstructions, with all their 
more or less marked anthropomorphism which have been advanced by differ- 
ent authors, will never help to solve the problem. In the present state of our 
knowledge I do not think that we are yet in a position to believe that there 
was any direct descent between Pithecanthropus and man, such as the 
genealogical tree prepared by Dubois would indicate. 


5Fossil Men, p. 106. 
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Dr. Hrdlicka’® stresses the defects in the fossils themselves. 
First of all, the fossils were found in so-called secondary 
deposits; that is, they were originally deposited in one 
locality and then moved by water or some other natural force 
and deposited in another locality. Secondly, they were not 
found sufficiently close together, especially in the case of the 
femur, to remove all doubt as to their belonging to the same 
individual, or even to the same form. Then again, there is 
too great a difference in the condition of the skull cap and 
the femur to allow of their belonging to the same person or 
animal, for the former is very old and shows many signs of 
being battered about, while the latter has a young looking ap- 
pearance and is in a very good state of preservation. Further- 
more, the teeth are not nearly as worn down as would be ex- 
pected if they belonged to the skull. 

A great deal is made of the apparent middle position of 
this skull between the highest anthropoid apes and the lowest 
forms of man. It is held that the greatest brain capacity of an 
ape is 600 cc., while the lowest brain capacity of the normal 
human being today is rarely less than approximately 1,200 cc. 
But there are in the U. S. National Museum 32 American 
Indian skulls from small-statured but otherwise normal indi- 
viduals, and these have a brain capacity of from 910 cc. to 
1,021 cc. It has only been within the last six years that the 
interior of the Java skull has been sufficiently cleaned out to 
permit of very accurate estimate of capacity, and it is now 
found that this is over 900 cc. This is taken to be a female 
skull, so that the brain capacity of the male of the same species 
must have been between 1,050 and 1,100 cc. Hence there does 
not seem to be any difficulty in classing this skull as that of a 
real human being, and this conclusion is well confirmed by 
the brain casts which appear remarkably human. 

Perhaps the best summary of the case has been made by 
Mr. G. S. Miller of the U. S. National Museum," who says 


6Op. cit., p. 54. 
7Smiths. Ann. Rep., 1928, pp. 413-432. 
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that among all the scientists who have studied the remains the 
one point of agreement is that the skull is different from any 
other known skull, living or fossil. But in strong contrast to 
this one point of agreement, there are at least fifteen other 
points on which opinions are clearly divided, even to the point 
of contradictory opinions by leading scientists about the same 
question. 

A very similar situation is seen in the case of the Piltdown 
Man, or Eoanthropus. The original fossils in this instance 
consisted of four pieces of the skull, (reconstructed from nine 
fragments), and part of the lower jaw bearing two molar 
teeth. Some years afterwards two pieces of nasal bones and a 
canine tooth were found, and still later in a different location 
two more fragments of skull and a third molar came to light. 
The situation in the attempts to assemble these fossils was just 
the reverse of that in the case of the Java man. There the 
doubt was as to the humanity of the skull, while the femur 
was admittedly human. Here the skull was acknowledged 
to be human but most of the evidence seemed to point to the 
fact that the jaw was that of an ape. Notwithstanding the 
evident simian character of this jawbone, there have been 
many attempts to refer both it and the skull to the same indi- 
vidual, and Smith Woodward and Arthur Keith have pro- 
duced several so-called reconstructions of the Piltdown man. 
These reconstructions have received well-merited reprehension 
from several sources because of their unscientific character. 


Boule says :* 


And so examination of Dr. Smith Woodward’s reconstruction of the skull 
is bereft of its interest, for it was only in the firm belief that the skull and 
the jawbone belonged to the same individual that he was able to undertake 
the reconstruction at all. 

The shape of the brain-box obtained by associating the fragments in their 
respective positions cannot be far from the truth. The reconstruction of the 
face, on the contrary, is markedly hypothetical, since it could scarcely have 
been made without the assistance of nasal bones and a jaw which are foreign 


8Op. cit., p. 171. 
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to it. It is not surprising, therefore, that it errs from lack of harmony, that 
it does not ring true. But that it is easy to criticize is chiefly due to the fact 
that here we have an example of that imprudent rashness which desires at 
whatever cost to glean from an unsatisfactory paleontological relic more than 
it could possibly yield. 


In his summary of the evidence regarding the Piltdown 
man, Mr. G. S. Miller says’ that there is only one point on 
which all agree with regard to the fossils but that there are 
twenty points of strong disagreement. The only conclusion, 
therefore, to which we can arrive is that the Piltdown man 
affords us little evidence for determining the age of man. And 
by way of a footnote we might add here that only last year, 
1932, Dr. H. Friedrichs of the Anthropological Institute of 
the University of Frankfort published his conclusion that the 
Piltdown jaw was that of a species of Tertiary ape that had 
crossed from the mainland to England while the Tertiary land- 
bridge was still in existence. To this species he gave the name 
Boreopithecus dawsoniu Friedrichs.” 

The third and final bit of evidence that is adduced as evi- 
dence of early Quaternary man is the Heidelberg jaw. This 
fossil was uncovered in a sand quarry in the little town of 
Mauer, near Heidelberg, in 1907. It consists of a complete 
jaw with all the teeth, except for the crowns of four of the 
teeth which were broken off by the shovel of the workman. 
In this case we have another strange combination of human 
and simian remains, for the shape of the jaw itself is distinctly 
ape-like, but the teeth, though large and rather primitive, are 
unquestionably human. The deposits from which the jaw was 
taken are classed as early Quaternary, but while there have 
been found in them many other animal fossils, nothing else 
that might be called human has ever come to light. Inter- 
preted in the light of strict evolution, this jaw has been put 
down as intermediate between man and ape, but Dr. 


%Op. cit., loc. cit. 
10Stimmen der Zeit, Jan. 1933, p. 277. 
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Hrdlicka” insinuates that there are a number of resemblances 
between it and the jaw of an Eskimo, while Boule is of the 
opinion that between the jaw of the Heidelberg man and that 
of the Neanderthal man there are certain similarities favoring 
the hypothesis of a fairly close relationship. In addition to 
these, Professor Burkitt of the University of Sydney, a famous 
Australian anatomist, records his discovery that there are a 
number of jawbones of natives of New Caledonia and Loyalty 
Islands that show a difference of two or three millimeters in 
one or the other dimension from the Heidelberg jaw, and in 
some cases are even larger in size and proportion, although 
showing the greatest resemblance.” 

Such evidence is too weak to prove much with regard to 
man’s antiquity. 

IV 


We come now to the consideration of the next highest stage 
in man’s cultural developments, the Mousterian culture, dur- 
ing which time there lived what is known as the Neanderthal 
man. Here for the first time we have at our disposal evident 
human remains from at least eighteen different localities, all 
of which can be fairly definitely referred to a similar type of 
man and to the same geological period. The cultural name, 
the Mousterian, is taken from the town of Le Moustier where 
a great many implements were found in a rock shelter. These 
implements were quite different from the more or less cumber- 
some scrapers of the preceding periods, and were much more 
universal and efficient in their uses. They show a marked 
improvement in the skill and care with which they were made, 
and they have a remarkably sharp cutting edge. In this 
period we encounter for the first time what appear to be real 
weapons, namely, very well-formed lanceheads, with notches 
at the bottom where they were apparently tied to a shaft. The 
evident conclusion at which scientists arrive is that the man 


11Op. cit., p. 97. 
13Nature, September 29, 1928, pp. 474-5. 
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of this age was now beginning to make hunting the main 
means of his subsistence. The great numbers of animal bones 
that are found in the various caves and rock shelters in which 
the Neanderthal man lived only strengthen this conclusion. 


With regard to Neanderthal man himself, the following are 
the principal remains, arranged in order of their discovery: 


Place 
Gibraltar 


Neanderthal 


La Naulette 
Sipka 


Spy 

Bafiolas (Spain) 
Malarnaud 
Krapina 


Le Moustier 
La Chapelle 


Jersey 
La Quina 


La Ferrassie 
Ehringsdorf 
(Weimar) 
Galilee 
Ehringsdorf 


(Fisher’s quarry) 


Gibraltar 
Near Rome 


Chou Kou Tien 


Year 


1848 
1856 


1866 
1880 


1886 
1887 
1889 
1895, 1899 
1905 
1908 
1908 
1910 
1908-1921 


1909-10-12 
1914, 1916 


1925 
1925 


1926 
1929 
1929 


13 


Nature of Discovery 

Adult female skull, damaged 
(without lower jaw) 

Adult male skull-cap and 13 bones of 
skeleton 

Imperfect lower jaw of woman 

Fragment of frontal part of lower jaw 
of child 

Two adult male skeletons 

Lower jaw 

Adult female lower jaw 

Parts of over 20 skeletons, adults and 
youths of both sexes 

Skeleton of male youth 

Skeleton of middle-aged male 

13 teeth from both jaws of one skeleton 

Skelton of adult; lower jaw; skull of 
child; several fragments of skele- 
tons 

Six skeletons; (2 adults, 4 children) 

Two lower jaws, remains of child’s 
skeleton, piece of thigh-bone 

Fragments of skull of young adult 

Broken vault of adult skull 


Skull of child of about ten years 

Adult female skull, without lower jaw 

Adult skull-cap, fragment of lower 
jaw, teeth, etc. 


Obviously, in a short article of the nature of the present one, 
it would be impossible to describe in detail all of the above. 
To begin, however, we shall mention the famous Neander- 


13From Hrdlitka, op. cit. 
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thal skull cap from which the race derives its name. This was 
unearthed in 1856 by some workmen in a little cave at Nean- 
derthal, which is on the Diissel River, not far from Diissel- 
dorf. The remains, as they have been preserved, consist of 
the thigh bones, the upper bone of each arm, a shoulder blade, 
collar bone, some fragments of ribs and the skull cap. It was 
the strange shape of the latter that began to draw attention to 
the fossils, for it was unlike anything that had been previously 
discovered or known. The forehead was considerably lower 
than is found in modern man, the bones were decidedly 
thicker and heavier, and most striking of all, there was a 
marked protrusion of the whole supraorbital region, that is, 
there was a heavy ridge extending across the entire front of 
the skull above the eye-sockets. Hence, the skull was taken 
as belonging to an entirely new species—‘“‘ Neanderthal Man.” 

During the course of the next eighty years, that is, from 
then up to the present time, there have been found many more 
examples of these same characteristics that are present in the 
Neanderthal skull cap. In a number of these instances nearly 
the entire skeleton has been recovered, as in the case of the 
Spy men, and the men of Le Moustier, La Chapelle and La 
Ferrassie. In all of these fossils we see to a greater or less 
degree the same characteristics that are found in the Neander- 
thal skull cap, and in addition there is a striki’g difference 
between the jaws of these specimens and that of the modern 
man. For besides being much heavier (which fact holds 
also for all the bones of the body) the Neanderthal jaw is 
distinguished from the modern jaw by its lack of a protruding 
chin. We know that practically all the modern races of men 
have a chin bone that comes to more or less of a point, or at 
least extends definitely beyond the plane of the teeth. We 
also know that the jaw of the apes slopes back sharply from 
the plane of the teeth. In contradistinction to both of these, 
the jaw of the Neanderthal man drops straight down, almost 
exactly in the plane of the teeth. The presence of several or 
all of these distinguishing notes in over fifty different fossils 
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would seem to indicate decisively that we are dealing with a 
race of men that is different from anything we now know. 
And still, and it is important to note this fact, in many of 
these fossils there are certain points of strong resemblance to 
present human types, as Dr. Hrdlicka is led to conclude, in 
speaking of the two skeletons found at Spy:” 

The Spy find is without question the most important ever made in relation 
to the problem of the transition from the Neanderthal to the more modern 
forms of man. Here in practically one grave, certainly at the same level and 
under the same associations are found two skeletons, one of which is in many 
respects still typically Neanderthal; but the jaws and teeth of this skeleton 
and the skull of the second subject are far in advance of the Neanderthal 
stage and correspondingly nearer to modern man. No better demonstration 
could have been furnished, or could reasonably have been wished for, of the 
transitional potentialities among the later Neanderthal representatives, to 
which the skeletons evidently belong, towards the modern human type. 


Another typically Neanderthal fossil is the skeleton of La 
Chapelle, which was found in 1908 by the Revs. A. and J. 
Bouyssonie, and Rev. L. Bardon. The discovery was made 
in a cave where there were present numerous implements and 
animal bones that were characteristic of all the Neanderthal 
fossil localities. According to the testimony of the three dis- 
coverers, the man had been deliberately buried, and in the 
many parts of the skeleton that are preserved we can observe 
the same heavy bones, the thick ridges over the eyes, the al- 
most perpendicular line of the lower jaw and the numerous 
other characteristics that are noted in all the remains ascribed 
to this period. 

The skull of the La Ferrassie skeleton, which is quite well 
preserved, gives us an excellent illustration of the Neander- 
thal chin and eye ridges, yet it is pointed out that we may also 
see in this fossil many marks of resemblance to a more modern 
type. It is a fact that the La Ferrassie remains (consisting of 
another fairly complete adult skeleton and fragments of three 
skeletons of children, in addition to the above-mentioned 


14Op. cit., p. 202. 
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adult) were found in a rock shelter in close association with 
a series of Acheulean deposits below and several layers of 
Aurignacian deposits above. As we shall see in our second 
article, there are no authentic remains of any transitional 
forms between the Mousterian and the Aurignacian, that is, 
none that are acknowledged by evolutionary scientists ; but Dr. 
Hrdlicka, evolutionist though he be, does not hesitate to hint 
at the fact that these skeletons from La Ferrassie might well 
be taken for ancestors of the Aurignacian peoples. He con- 
cludes, however, with the remark:“ “Such thoughts, of 
course, are quite heretical.” But are they? 


15Op. cit., p. 275. 














The Fifth-Century Dilemma 
and the Modern Despair 


MALCOLM L. STEWART, S.]. 


F all that rich heritage in man’s best and loftiest 
() achievement which we have received from golden 
Hellas, the one form of her perfect art which contains, 
perhaps, most of pure beauty and profound thought is her 
drama. It is the flower of an exquisite appreciation of both 
the joys and the sorrows of man, a knowledge of life sur- 
passing ours in fine, yet deep, evaluation of the form, the body 
of life, but which was forced into expression by that inherent 
quality in the Greek genius which we share with them in the 
full: an intensely active spirit of criticism; criticism in its 
broadest and finest sense: a constant weighing of life in the 
balance, an unremitting search for the key to all life’s mystery. 
This is a brief and humble attempt to compare the two 
dramas: that of the Athenian Sophocles and that of modern 
dramatists. It is, however, an effort to record an analysis of 
impressions gained and still assuming but uncertain form, 
rather than any conclusive synthesis. 


Aristotle, treating of the tragic drama, referred constantly 
to Sophocles, and to his greatest play, the “Oedipus Tyran- 
nus”; he spoke of literature and of the tragedy in particular, 
as an imitation of life, or, as we have it in Arnold’s words, a 
criticism of life. And so it was. But what is the picture of 
life Sophocles paints, of what quality are its lights and 
shadows, of what bright or somber beauty are its colors and 
its tones? 

Let us reverse the analytic process, and rather try to see that 
picture through the eyes of the great artist whose work it is. 
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To the Greek, to Sophocles, life is full of beauty, a beauty 
which is real, satisfying, objective; and man has a large and 
generous capacity for living life to the full, for satiating his 
spirit with the joy of life; for this he lives. The sunlit beauty 
of the hills, the joy of battle, the delights of love; the philo- 
sophic discussions in the agora or the shops, the drama, 
festivals, song and music; all these centering around and filling 
out one’s chosen career as an artist, a general, a poet, an orator: 
this was life. 

But the heritage of man is the same in all ages; the shadows 
in that ideal, sunlit life were as many and as dark as in ours, 
and with the tragic aspect of life the mind of Sophocles occu- 
pied itself. The essence of tragedy, then, as Sophocles saw 
it in the lives of those to whom tragedy had come, was to be 
thrust out, as it were, from life, to be deprived of the power 
of realizing man’s destiny. We might trace the sequence thus. 
In the texture of each man’s nature is woven that integration 
of normal emotions, normal intellectual reactions, balanced 
standards of judgment and regular values, which we briefly 
call his outlook upon, or attitude towards, life. The term 
includes, of course, the element of his normal subconscious 
reaction to life in all its phases. It is, moreover, essentially 
aftected by his individual experience of life: intellectual, 
emotional, esthetic, moral experience. It is, finally, stamped 
with an individuality, a character, whose composite traits we 
call the personality. 

Into the man’s life, then, comes a discordant element, 
brought about by circumstances, which, by its magnitude, its 
suddenness, its subversive character, wrecks that bulwark 
which has been protection against life’s ordinary assaults. Its 
character is determined by one thing: the character of the 
man, and it overturns and destroys the balance of that 
character, forming a wedge, as it were, which is driven home 
between him and his final attainment of the fulness of life: 
it is the catastrophe. 

Each man’s nature is so adjusted, the forces in him so 
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balanced, as to enable him to see life in true perspective, and 
to attain the fulness of life by a perfect harmony of soul. He 
must be correctly attuned to life. Then into his life there 
comes a combination of circumstances which overthrows that 
balance, rings discord upon the strings till the symphony of 
his life is shattered by the intensity of that one sound, 
permeates the integration of his experience with one color so 
deep, so somber, that the delicate balance of life’s half-tones 
is blotted out by it. 

To Oedipus tragedy comes thus. He is by nature noble, 
unselfish, sensitive, and of an inquiring and thoughtful mind. 
By a bitterly ironic fate, he brings ruin to his country, his 
father, his mother, his children, and himself, by his very 
altruism. Then realization comes of what he has done, and 
shame at the horrible nature of his deeds overwhelms him, fills 
his life, and he is completely broken. The course of his life 
has come to a moral end; he will never be as he once was. 

In the “Ajax”? we have another example of the nature of 
Sophoclean tragedy. Ajax is a man of action, a warrior. The 
glory of brave deeds is the thread that runs through the pattern 
of his character, and the texture of his outlook upon life is 
dependent upon the strength and continuity of that thread. 
Then, in an attempt to avenge a deadly insult, he is driven 
mad, whether by a goddess or by the intensity of his own 
passion, it matters not, and commits an act of such consum- 
mate folly as to brand him forever before the eyes of the 
Achean army. When he returns to his senses, he sees what 
he has done, and the realization is more than he can bear. He 
could live only by the assurance of self-sufficiency; that fatal 
thread has been broken, and, for Ajax, it can never be mended. 
Only suicide is left, and by that way he escapes the unbearable 
mockery of his fate. 

These two examples must suffice to illustrate the nature of 
tragedy as Sophocles sees it. It remains to say that to the 
eternal and human question, why must this be, he has no 
answer. He only knows that tragedy comes to many, and no 
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nobility of soul but may become the instrument of that down- 
fall. An upright life is no proof against it: witness Oedipus 
the king. Faithfulness to the gods is no protection: Heracles 
is the child of the gods, and spends his life in labors at their 
commands, yet is deceived at the end. Loyalty to family does 
not ward it off: Antigone comes to her tragic end because she 
loves her brother, and Electra is broken in the end before she 
avenges her father’s death. She who loves much is not there- 
fore favored, for Deianira’s affection brings only bitterness 
and death for herself and the man she loved. 

For Sophocles, then, life’s tragedy knows no solution. His 
sympathies are deep and sensitive; he has an acute sense of 
the tragic, and a strange power to portray it; but answer, none. 

There are but two faint glimmers of light through the 
gloom of the ancient tragedy. One comes from Aeschylus. In 
the trilogy embodying the legend of Agamemnon, the trage- 
dies are woven on the frame of ancestral sin. Sin follows sin, 
and tragedy follows tragedy, till by tragedy the sin is expiated. 
The concept of inherited sin, of racial guilt, was familiar to 
the Greek mind, and it may be that a dim memory of original 
sin remained, enlightened, perhaps, by grace. It casts a light; 
say, rather, the faintest of dim illumination, upon the source 
of evil. 

The other glimmer of truth comes from the pen of 
Sophocles, and pertains to the possibilities of good coming 
from evil. In the “Oedipus Coloneus,” the old king is shown 
as one purified, and in a way sublimated by his sufferings, and 
though he must struggle still to achieve his destiny, the years 
of wandering have purged his soul of most of the blinding 
bitterness caused by his former tragedy, and have had the 
cleansing, tempering effect that great suffering has in a great 
soul. 

To describe the change in the terms of our analysis of his 
tragedy, the spiritual balance has been restored in him; the 
crashing chord which had been thundered upon the perfectly 
tuned strings of his spirit still sounds there with all its over- 
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tones, but it has been absorbed into the symphony as a 
permanent movement, and the character and theme have been 
changed accordingly. 

Yet in this same play, Sophocles sums up his final conclu- 
sions, and expresses in a single sentence the tragedy of life, its 
inevitability, its hopelessness, and all the deepest shadows of 
that twilight of the gods:’ 

wn ovat tov Gmavta ving Adyov’ to 8’, Exet gave, 
Grvar xetOev Sev xep net OAD Bedtepov WE TaytoTa. 









Not to be born is, past all prizing, best ; but, when a man has seen the light, 
this is next best by far, that with all speed he should go thither whence he 
has come. 


And again, at the close of the Oedipus Tyrannus: 


4 4 ¥ , bd , ‘ ’ , - 

Q@ote Ovyntov bvt’ éxeivny thy teAcuTatav (Betv 
hpépav émoxomodvta prdév drbiterv, piv dv 
tépua tod Biov nepdoy priv adyetvov naldv. 








Therefore, while our eyes wait to see the destined final day, we must call 
no one happy who is of mortal race, till he hath crossed life’s border free from 
pain. 

Finally, the lesson of life, as Oedipus says in his old age, is 
acquiescence in the decrees of fate; he has learned not to 
struggle against what must be, but to yield, to be patient, and 
to wait for the end :° 

otépyey yap at malar pe yo ypovog Evvav 
panpog  Sddoxer xal oO ‘yevvatov tpitov. 










For I have been taught by suffering, and by the long years, and my nobility, 
to endure in patience. 







II 


We shall point out some internal differences between 
Sophoclean tragedy and the modern drama later; first let us 
turn to the tragedy of the modern age, and consider it as 
exemplified in three prominent dramatists. 













10ed. Col., 1225-26. 
2Oed. Tyr., 1527-30. 
3O0ed. Col., 7-8. 
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First, Henrik Ibsen. It is not necessary to mention that we 
are not considering the structure of the drama, and shall not 
refer to Ibsen’s work in that field. But where are the well- 
springs of tragedy for Ibsen? For him as for Sophocles, they 
lie, fundamentally, in the ultimate failure to achieve the 
fulness of life, but Ibsen makes the cause turn, not on a fatal 
combination of circumstances with the individual personality, 
but on the refusal of the individual to respond to his own soul’s 
invitation to a free, true life; he yields his soul to the suffo- 
cating clutch of convention, of society’s artificial ideals, or to 
the principles of expediency, and so shuts himself off forever 
from the fulfilment of his destiny, from his true life. 

In “A Doll’s House,” Nora is represented as having yielded 
to the forces of convention and circumstance, and having 
thereby surrendered her rights to a full and beautiful life, 
accepting in its stead the suppressed and meaningless existence 
of a doll in a doll’s house. ; 

“T have been your doll-wife,” she says when disillusionment 
in her husband has opened her eyes to the whole truth. “I 
have other duties equally sacred—my duties toward myself. 

I must stand quite alone if I am ever to know myself 
and my surroundings . . . I must make up my mind which 
is right, society or I.” 

In “The Pillars of Society,” Bernick has refused to follow 
the free path of life to which his nature invited him, and by 
this refusal, and the consequent mean and soulless principles 
he thus forced himself to adopt, has cramped his life into 
narrow, shallow bounds, in which he tastes no fraction of real 
freedom and truth. After a life of compromise and hypocrisy, 
he finds courage to say: “Truth . . . has been altogether a 
stranger to this community of ours . . . I want to have done 
with falsehood; it has very nearly poisoned every fiber of my 
being.” 

And the last words of the play: “The spirit of truth and the 
spirit of freedom—they are the pillars of society.” 

But Ibsen has neither remedy nor explanation of the tragedy 
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of life as he sees it; he can only state the problem, and show, 
half-bitterly, half-pityingly, how tragedy comes to us, and 
what we have done to invite it. For the rest, it is human nature, 
it is simply what must be; there is no help for it. 

A tragedian of a different cast is John Galsworthy. The 
cause of the catastrophe, for Ibsen, has turned on the failure 
of the individual to face life, and on a more or less conscious 
choice of the way of easy enslavement instead of a brave 
freedom. For Galsworthy, the tragedy springs from the 
impossibility of compromise or reconcilement between an 
individual character essentially unalterable in its nature and 
normal place in the scheme of things, and an equally unalter- 
able world of men, human nature in the mass (life as it is and 
must be). The catastrophe comes when circumstances bring 
the two into unavoidable conflict, in which the individual is 
defeated and broken. 

In “Strife,” old Anthony and young Roberts stand by their 
ideals to the last, while the men who surround them, who 
cannot partake of their vision nor endure with them to the end, 
fail them, thrust them blunderingly aside, and make vain the 
long fight they have made for their ideals, for the strong 
purpose which is for them the soul of life. Anthony voices his 
stand at the last: “It means we shall fail in what we set 
ourselves to do. It means that we shall fail in the duty that 
we owe ourselves. If that is the lot you wish for 4 

He finds none to support his last fight, and his enemy, a man 
as unyielding as himself, is also abandoned by his supporters. 
The duel ends thus: 

“So—they’ve done us both down, Mr. Anthony?” 

“Both broken men, my friend Roberts!” 

And the final question grimly answered: 

“All this—all this—and—and what for?” 

“That’s where the fun comes in!” 

In “Justice,” the forces of society, the principles and ideals 
which support its justice and determine its judgments, inexor- 
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ably thrust from life the man who has failed but once to abide 
by those principles. The victim of that justice can only say, 
after the fatal imprisonment: 

“T’ve paid for that job a thousand times and more. It’s 
knocked me out of time.” And, in the end, out of life. 

Galsworthy has a deep and penetrating sympathy with 
mankind, much more than Ibsen. But, again, he has no 
formula to solve the problem; tragedy is life. 

The next stage in the modern drama is represented by 
Eugene O’Neill. He has not a consistent view extending 
throughout all his plays. In some he does little more than 
paint a picture, dark and lurid, of life as it is on the outskirts, 
as it were, of mankind. In other plays he approaches a vague 
pantheism, which seems rather a surrender than a positive 
solution to the problem. But between these extremes he 
paints, faithfully to his observation, his picture of tragedy. 
Life, for him, is a battleground where the forces of necessity 
beat down the upward urge of the soul toward fulfilment of 
itself, toward true life. It is the basic concept underlying the 
other types of tragedy, but for O’Neill, the enemy opposing 
the individual is not definitely the repressing conventions of 
society, nor yet the perverse and pathetic grouping of collec- 
tive humanity, but rather the crushing weight of sheer 
necessity, the necessity of living, the necessity of enduring the 
everyday sordid realities of life which slowly grind out of 
existence the soul that yearns for freedom. 

In “Beyond the Horizon,” the young Robert sacrifices the 
prospect of fulfilment of his dreams, and turns from the life 
of that romance which lies always beyond the horizon, for the 
sake of love. But he remains, by the necessity of his nature, 
the same man, and in the end he has failed utterly, and 
possesses neither his dreams nor his love; and his wife and 
brother, each by their own peculiar fate, are lost to the real 
life their natures demanded. For his brother, Robert himself 
diagnoses that failure: 
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“You used to be a creator—and now—gambling with the 
thing you used to love to create proves how far astray—So 
you'll be punished.” 

And Ruth: “I wouldn’t know how to feel love, even if I 
tried, any more.” In his final defeat, dying after a futile life, 
Robert attains at last his hope of happiness: 

“T’ve won to my trip—the right of release—beyond the 
horizon!” 

In “The Straw,” life’s tragedy is summed up, with O’Neill’s 
constant search for a meaning for it, in a brief exchange: 

“Oh, why did you give me a hopeless hope?” 

“Tsn’t all life just that—when you think of it? But there 
must be something back of it—some promise of fulfilment— 
somehow—somewhere—in the spirit of hope itself.” 

Answer to the dilemma O’Neill has none, in reality. It is 
fate that these men and women are deprived of their lives’ true 
fulfilment, and that each succumbs in the end to the impossible 
struggle. There is only that blind and defeaied searching for 
a purpose, an interpretation, to all this suffering. 

It is still too early to predicate of O’Neill’s latest play, 
“Days Without End,” any but a purely relative criticism. 
That tortured quest for the final meaning of life’s tragic stark- 
ness is here made explicitly the theme of the play, and for 
practically the first time, the oppressive harshness of O’Neill’s 
delineation, both of life and of the characters, is softened by 
the suggestion that there may be, after all, such a thing as 
genuine human happiness. John Loving finds a truly Catholic 
solution to his personal problem; while the crass morbidity 
running through the play, and especially prominent in two of 
the four main characters, represents the old O'Neill. Cer- 
tainly a continuity may be traced through the former plays to 
this, and the consummation is one devoutly to be wished; it 
remains to see in future works of O’Neill’s peculiarly dark 
genius whether or not “Days Without End” marks a path of 


light out of the gloom of his yesterdays. 
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III 


The soul of modern tragedy is isolation. It is the product 
of a culture that has separated the individual from the rest 
of humanity, and has lost the unity of man. The world knew 
that unity in the Middle Ages, and its expression found the 
most perfect culmination in the Divine Comedy of Dante. 
Here we have the integration of humanity, union of mankind 
in the Body of Christ, and in that union all suffering has its 
sympathetic reactions on the entire body; the whole suffers in 
the part. All are bound together and the whole bound to God. 

But with the development of the Renaissance, the emphasis 
began to fall more and more on the expression of the indi- 
viduality, on freedom from the generality of man, and pursu- 
ance of self-fulfilment. This was not as yet a step in the wrong 
direction. Each soul is one, is an individual, and the ideal 
culture will develop that individuality as well as place it in 
its true relation to the whole united humanity. 

But as time went on, men came to think of the individual 
more and more from the aspect of that individual’s personal 
life, without regard to his life in humanity as a whole; to 
regard him purely as a separate, peculiar personality with 
only his own soul’s life, and to forget his larger life in 
mankind. 

With the Reformation Christendom was broken, the last 
ties that bound the individual to the salutary consciousness of 
a common humanity were cut; the culture of the West went 
its wandering way into the lonely depths of isolation, and left 
man eventually as the modern drama depicts him, alone in 
the desert of freedom, a fatal freedom in which he has neither 
path to follow nor guide to lead him, but must range over a 
world that is empty for all its throngs, seeking that lost unity 
which will bind him again to his fellow man. 

It is in this consciousness of loss that the modern tragedy 
differs from the ancient; this consciousness with all its atten- 
dant characteristics. Thus the modern drama is much more 
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self-conscious, self-analytical. It is a drama of the soul’s 
struggle, and the forces which are in conflict are, in the truest 
sense of the word, spiritual. The ancient tragedy was one 
rather of physical facts, whose causes were more external, 
and whose action was entirely externalized, in a much more 
literal sense than the externalization which is essential, of 
course, to all drama. The self-torturing introspection of the 
modern drama is there entirely lacking. The world of the 
Greeks was a world of objective realities; the interplay of 
subjective action and reaction is characteristic of today. 

Finally, the ancient Greek, though not possessing the posi- 
tive concept of a humanity united, yet achieved a negative 
realization of mankind’s oneness in their purely objective view 
of life, and in their lack of that self-consciousness arising from 
a pathological obsession with the individual. 

The modern world has long since grown to know the 
barriers which separate man from man; has grown, indeed, 
far too acutely conscious of them. It can never return to the 
true spirit of the ancient world though it should desire to, for 
we cannot forget what we once knov,. 

Modern man has set himself apart from his brother in his 
desire for self-fulfilment, and there are few who can again 
become as little children and accept the guiding hand which 
will lead them back to the unity of a common brotherhood. He 
wanders through the universe alone, terribly, acutely alone, 
and crying out his hunger for an answer, a meaning, to the 
eternal problem of life. And in his cry there is always the 
undertone of that dull consciousness of an answer and a 
meaning once known, and now lost. 

This is the soul of modern tragedy; this is the essence of that 
sense of the futility, the purposelessness, of life, that pervades 
so much of modern literature, and finds its sympathetic echoes 
in the tragedy. It is the tragedy of human life crushed by the 
emptiness of the waste land which the world has become for 
man—man, alone and lost, a stranger to his brother, and 
blinded to the path before his straying steps. 





Book Reviews 


The following books have been chosen for review because they are judged 
to be contributions which are likely to have an influence or which manifest 
a distinctive trend in a definite field of knowledge. 


AMERICAN HISTORY 


Vico, A ForGOTTEN BUILDER OF THE AMERICAN ReEpus.ic. By Dr. Bruno 
Roselli. Boston: The Stratford Co. Pp. 280. $2.00. 


The purpose of Dr. Roselli’s book, which is supposed to be a biography of 
Francesco Vigo the Italian merchant who acted as a spy for George Rogers 
Clark at the capture of Vincennes, is clearly stated in the last chapter. At 
that point the author tells his readers that Americans in all their discussions 
about the needs of various nationalities who have come to their country have 
“left the Italians out of the picture as a qguantité négligeable” (p. 272). The 
reason for this neglect is attributed to an attitude which Dr. Roselli sum- 
marizes on page 275. There, he has the typical American excuse for such 
neglect: “First, because the Italians did nothing to build up our Country; 
second, because they live a life of their own separate from ours.” Expanding 
this idea, the author continues: 

The two problems are really one. If the Italian in the United States “lives 
a life of his own,” it is mainly because he finds that when he has changed ninety- 
five per cent to meet the Americans, Americans refuse to change the remaining 
five per cent to meet him. And they do not do it to be disagreeable, they are 
logical: “You came to a Country which is one hundred per cent made by us, you 
have to change one hundred per cent.” But just because they are logical they 
must also admit that when it can be proven, facts in hand, that the country was 


not one hundred per cent made by “them,” they should not ask for one hundred 
per cent cultural capitulation on the part of a Nation which helped them write 


earlier chapters of American history! 


Whereupon, Dr. Roselli attributes this “five per cent” in writing the 
“earlier chapters of American history” principally to Francesco Vigo (pp. 275 
et seq.). 

With such an aim in view, one can hardly expect to find the book a model 
of objective historical composition. Moreover, the paucity of original sources, 
which the author deplores (pp. 9-11), has forced him to estimate the value of 
Vigo’s services to the United States by use of “a minimum of documentation 
and a maximum of common sense” (p. 103). The result is that Vigo becomes 
a hero “who actually re-shaped the destiny of the United States” (p. 1). 
Such a use of “common sense” may be criticized by some, as a little too 
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arbitrary. Also, there will be critics who will find fault with the complete 
lack of references and bibliography in the book. The author justifies their 
absence with the remark that he does not wish to enmesh “the whole ad- 
venture of a great man’s life-work in a maze of distracting footnotes and 
pompous bibliographies. As if the modern American library could not supply 
the eager readers with full bibliographies on any but the most elusive original 
sources, and in no time!” (p. 15.) However, as he has just finished telling 
his readers that the sources for this work are very “elusive,” he might have 
done well to supply a little more help toward tracing their provenance. 

The background of the life of Vigo, as told by Dr. Roselli, is formed from 
the interesting incidents connected with the winning of the West by Clark. 
This is a story full of thrills, and the author is at his best when occupied 
with it. But the primary purpose of the book being such as it is, one fre- 
quently finds oneself checked in the perusal of the tale by a sort of Italian 
propaganda which becomes a bit tiresome. Examples of such passages are a 
lengthy proof of the Italian ancestry of Vigo (pp. 36-49), a disquisition on 
the possible Italian derivation of many old Mid-West family names (pp. 
62-66), and an exhaustive discussion of the Italian personnel of the famous 
Canadian Carignan regiment (pp. 106-121). Another feature which holds 
up the smooth flow of the story is the constantly recurring plaint that Vigo 
has been conspired against by history (e.g. pp. 22-24). 

Rather extravagant praise of all that Vigo did might be expected in a work 
of this sort, but it is hardly “logical” to make him, with no further evidence 
quoted, the principal cause for winning the good will of the inhabitants of 
Vincennes to Clark and the American cause (cf. pp. 103-132). Dr. James A. 
James, in his “George Rogers Clark Papers—Collections of the Illinois State 
Historical Library,” Vol. 8, has already produced documentary evidence 
proving that the Virginia Council sent Clark a copy of the American-French 
Alliance, as early as December 12, 1778. The significance of this document 
upon the friendship of the Vincennians toward the American cause is entirely 
neglected by Dr. Roselli. 

In seeking to do all that can be done for Vigo, Dr. Roselli has not hesitated 
to belittle the efforts of those other men whom tradition holds up as the 
closest friends of Clark in his Western expedition. Pollock is put out of the 
way on page 135; and Gibault, whom the author mistakenly calls a “Jesuit” 
on frequent occasions, is never mentioned without some condemnatory epithet, 
including such strong terms as “liar” (p. 5), “fool” (p. 86), and “traitor to 
his country” (p. 101). 

Of course, the personal bias may be blamed in such an unfavorable estimate 
of an individual character, but inaccuracies with regard to historical facts 
betoken a bit of carelessness. For instance, it is hardly correct to say that 
with the capture of Vincennes “the feasibility appeared for the first time of 
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ultimately pushing the young country all the way to the Pacific Ocean” (p. 
29) ; or to infer that Bishop John Carroll was a Frenchman (p. 46) ; or to 
say that Kaskaskia was founded in 1700 (p. 82) ; and perhaps the people of 
southern Illinois will object to the statement that “Vincennes had the best 
appointed and best garrisoned fort” (p. 106), since it is customary to allot 
that honor to Ft. Chartres. However, at the time of George Rogers Clark’s 
expedition, Fort Chartres was no longer in its prime. 

Despite these faults, the author is to be congratulated on having made this 
attempt to gather all available material about the life of a long-forgotten mid- 
West pioneer. It is to be hoped that Dr. Roselli’s work will accomplish the 
wish expressed in the “Foreword” of his book (p. 2) : 


Plenty of Vigo material will emerge from dusty attics after this study of mine 
has properly focused attention upon the subject ... ; it will take even more time 
and willing laborers to show the full figure of Colonel Francis Vigo, . . . Mean- 
while this study is a starting point. I take pleasure in introducing my hero, lately 
exhumed from the oblivion in which he had been almost totally buried for about 


one century. 


R. N. Hamitton, S.J. 


PRESIDENT LincoLn. By William E. Barton. With preface and the last 
three chapters by William H. Townsend. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, 1933. 2 volumes. Pp. 772. $7.50. 


Lincotn Back Home. Two episodes in the career of the great Civil War 
President, mirrored in the daily Kentucky Press 1860-1865. By Willard 
Rouse Jillson. Lexington: The Transylvania Press, 1932. Pp. x, 166. 


$3.25. 


Every phase of the career of Abraham Lincoln might seem to have been 
covered in the several thousands of books that have appeared about him. Dr. 
William E. Barton’s “President Lincoln’ is the first work, however, to treat 
exclusively and comprehensively his administration of the Presidency during 
what the author declares to have been his significant years. “Only under the 
responsibilities of the presidency,” he writes in his foreword, “did Lincoln 
attain to real eminence. Had he died at any time before his election to that 
high office, the world would have had no scale by which to measure his 
greatness.” 

For many years the author had been conducting researches into the 
ancestry, family, life, and writings of Lincoln; the mass of material relating 
to his Presidency alone he declares to be so great as to discourage the 
ordinary biographer. The results of these studies Dr. Barton had already 
published in six independent volumes; the story of the Presidential years was 
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to form the culmination of these labors, but death intervened when he reached 
the second inaugural address of Lincoln. The three concluding chapters 
and the preface were, at his request, written by his friend William H. 
Townsend. 

The work is based throughout upon material of undoubted reliability: 
personal letters, diaries, reports of military leaders, official documents, and 
other firsthand sources. The work is written in excellent style, the well- 
chosen words of the author veiling the text of the sources by which every 
statement is supported. Against the background thus created stands out the 
figure of the real Lincoln—rugged, masterful, yet humane, patient, kindly. 
Intimate details of just how Lincoln conducted himself upon important 
occasions sustain the interest of the reader and tend to lighten the seriousness 
of the narrative. 

The author’s judgments of campaigns and battles are delivered with 
perfect assurance; yet, contrary to his practice elsewhere in the text, he 
seldom quotes a military expert’s opinion. One gathers from this that Dr. 
Barton had formed his own opinions upon these matters and confidently 
expressed them. ‘The accounts of the military events are so full as to serve 
as a fair narrative of the Civil War itself. By thus reproducing the very 
situations that confronted Lincoln, the author enables the reader to under- 
stand better the reasons for the steps taken by the President in each case. 
This is one of the best features of Dr. Barton’s book. 

The major problems of Lincoln’s administration were slavery and 
secession. His position regarding slavery, as set forth by him in his debates 
with Douglas and in his campaign speeches preceding his election, was that 
slavery was wrong, both morally and economically; that slavery should and 
could legally be excluded from the Territories; that in States where it was 
already established it could not, under the Constitution, be touched by either 
Congress or by the President. In his first inaugural address he reiterated 
this position. The thesis of that address was, however, that the Constitution 
by its origin and by its wording implies perpetuity of the Union; that no 
State had the right to withdraw from the Union without the consent of all 
the others; and that the duty of the Executive was to see that the laws of 
the Union were carried out in any State that should secede. To that policy 
Lincoln adhered with a tenacity of purpose that nothing could shake. Criti- 
cism of his position, of his policies, of his every action was directed against 
him throughout the period of the war and after its close; and this criticism 
came from the North, from members of his own party as well as from the 
“Copperheads” who consistently opposed the administration at every turn. 
Spies were everywhere, in government offices, in the White House; treachery 
and intrigue surrounded him. 

The Cabinet, selected by himself from among his political rivals and even, 
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in the case of Stanton, including a man who had insulted and still con- 
demned him, was a source of trial as well as of strength to him. Seward, 
Stanton and Chase all looked upon Lincoln, at least in the earlier years, as 
less fitted than themselves to hold the office that he held. Lincoln could 
overlook their faults and benefit by their advice when he chose to ask it. 
Their ability he had discerned when he chose them. When he first read 
to his Cabinet his Emancipation Proclamation, a majority of them opposed 
him; at Seward’s suggestion he amended a phrase or two. When later he 
determined to issue it, he did not ask their approval before doing so. Had 
he lived to carry out policies of reconstruction that he had announced early 
in the war, the conduct of that movement in the South might have been 
different from what it was. 

The concern of Lincoln with the war and with slavery is treated by 
the author with such fulness that the absence of any reference to his share 
in other political problems of his administration is noticeable. Did the 
author intend to devote some unwritten chapters to other matters? The 
Trent affair and the relations of the Union with foreign nations are treated 
in separate chapters; but not a word is said of Lincoln’s share in averting 
foreign intervention, which we know to have been most important. Con- 
gress passed legislation upon the tariff, free homesteads for settlers on the 
public domain; there was earnest debate in the country regarding national 
banks, public expenditures, a Pacific railroad, and other questions. Lincoln 
must have had and expressed opinions upon these matters; but Dr. Barton 
does not allude to them. The sufferings of Union prisoners in Confederate 
prisons, due largely to the difficulties experienced by the South in caring for 
prisoners, but protracted by the decision of Lincoln not to recognize the 
South as a belligerent, would seem to call for consideration in a work treat- 
ing of the policies of Lincoln. No allusion is made to the subject. 

A bibliography of 169 titles is appended, arranged rather weirdly by the 
titles instead of by the names of the authors. The index is good as regards 
proper names, but lacking in topical references. A curious misprint, which 
is even italicized and seems to have been caused by a “pi,” occurs on page 
234: “Virtualla multipateral” should apparently be part of a sentence 


reading: “The Constitution was virtually a multilateral treaty between 


thirteen small nations.” 
Another recent book on Lincoln is W. R. Jillson’s “Lincoln Back Home,” 


a compilation of editorials and news items relating to Lincoln, found in 
newspapers published in Kentucky during the years 1860-1865, accompanied 
by running comments, not always in the purest English. Although Kentucky 
was his native State, and Mrs. Lincoln “was also a native, descended from 
one of the oldest and most respected families of Lexington,” writes the 
author, the secessionist press of Kentucky, beginning with sarcastic gibes 
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against Lincoln, “becomes more and more caustic and outspoken in its 
attitude. Resort at last is had to cheap ridicule and absolute contortion of 
news events. Finally gossipy items of a low and slanderous order make 
their appearance” (p. 35-36). This form of abuse went on to the end of 
Lincoln’s administration. Following his assassination, however, a change 
came over the public mind; resolutions of the Legislature and editorial 
utterances gave expression to genuine regret and sorrow. The crime was 
traced to the effect upon certain minds of persistent abuse of the Presi- 
dent. “Kentucky,” says the author, ‘was slow, very slow, to accept Lin- 
coln, her greatest son. She was reluctant and unwilling to appreciate, to 


understand him while he lived.” 
WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


PHYSICS 


Tue Universe or Licut. By Sir William Bragg. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Pp. 283. $3.50. 


‘““And God said: Be light made. And light was made. And God saw the 
light that it was good.” (Gen. i, 3-4.) God by His infinite power created 
light, in His infinite wisdom He designed the human eye, which is affected 
by light and is able to telegraph the impressions thus received along the nerves 
that lead to the brain; and He gave man an intellect capable of reasoning on 
these sensations and arriving at a fuller knowledge of the inner secrets of 
nature. 

But man, not satisfied with the knowledge of the stars, flowers, birds, books, 
faces brought to him by the medium of light, has ever wished to understand 
the nature of the medium or messenger that brings this knowledge. He is 
eager to know what light itself is. His attempts to arrive at this knowledge 
are at once stimulating and humiliating. We are stimulated to greater efforts 
by the rich harvest of information, practical and theoretical, gathered by those 
who have sown their labors in this field. To the study of the nature of 
light we owe in great measure the discovery of X-rays and the perfection 
of the X-ray tube ; to it we owe the great extension of astronomical knowledge 
which has occurred in the last hundred years. To us the stars are no longer 
a mere medley of bright points scattered through the depths of space. We 
now recognize them as parts of an active universe. The perfection of optical 
instruments and the advances in the science of spectroscopy make it possible 
to measure the distances of these stars, their weights, their luminosities, their 
compositions, their movements, and we may even estimate their historic past 
and their future. At the same time this attempt teaches us to be humble, for, 
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despite centuries of most intense research and study, the true nature of light 


still remains a mystery. 
“The Universe of Light” by Sir William Bragg might be called a com- 


panion volume to “The World of Sound” written some years ago by the 
same author. In this earlier book Sir William says :' 


Besides the obvious surroundings of material things, there is an ocean of air in 
which we live. We cannot move without shaking or stirring it, moreover whenever 
we make anything else move, as when we stamp the floor, or shake the branches of a 
tree, or pound the table, the air is shaken too, because it touches these things and 
moves when they move. Now since nothing can be done without starting shakes 
and quivers, in solids or in liquids or in air, and since it is necessary for us to know 
what is going on about us, God has arranged that these quivers be propagated 
through these mediums, as ripples through water and has given us a special sense 
whereby we may detect these quivers. 


Sound requires this ocean of air and hence ‘““The World of Sound” deals 
with our own earth and its atmosphere; beyond the atmosphere there is no 
sound, at least as far as it concerns the ears of man. But when we treat of 
light the whole universe in our field. Stars thousands of light-years away 
broadcast their message which is ultimately picked up by the eye and in- 
terpreted in the brain. But what is the nature of the messenger? Is Jit a 
corpuscle shot out as a bullet from a rifle? Or is it a wave like to a sound 


wave? But a wave in what? Are we to conceive the whole universe as 
immersed in an ocean of ether through which luminous bodies send pulses 
or waves? 

These are questions that have been agitating the minds of scientific men 
for the past 300 years. Newton, as every physics textbook tells us, advanced 
what he called the corpuscular theory of light, according to which radiation 
is to be considered as a stream of particles thrown out from a luminous 
source like bullets from a machine gun. These particles impinging on the 
eye cause the sensation of light. Huygens, however, fought against this 
conception of Newton and proposed the wave or pulse theory. He imagined 
that all space was filled with corpuscles closely packed together and that the 
propagation of light consisted in the transmission of shocks from corpuscle to 
corpuscle. After Newton, the corpuscular theory gradually lost favor, but it 
was not until 1817 that the wave theory finally triumphed mainly through 
the brilliant work of Young and Fresnel. 

So complete was this success and so perfectly did every new discovery fit 
into the wave theory that the corpuscular theory was definitely laid aside, 
and according to Whewell, in his ‘History of the Inductive Sciences,” the 
wave theory had forever taken its place. Whewell wrote in the middle of 
the last century. Since then, however, new phenomena have been discovered 
which cannot be explained on the wave theory and demand a return to some 
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sort of corpuscular theory. And so it was that in 1905 Einstein declared 
that the corpuscular theory had been set aside too quickly. Further in- 
vestigations have led to still more mysterious results. Wave characteristics 
have been shown to exist in corpuscles, and corpuscular characteristics in 
waves. This according to Millikan is “one of the most amazing situations 
ever encountered in any science,” and according to Bragg: ‘“There has never 
been so exciting a period in the history of science as this, when the effort to 
understand seems to strain our mental powers to the uttermost.” 

Taking as the thread of his story this old rivalry between the corpuscular 
and the wave theories, Sir William Bragg, in “The Universe of Light,” 
sketches in broad outlines the part played by light in the universe. The book 
contains a fund of delightful information about various phenomena in the field 
of light. The construction and function of the parts of the human eye are 
clearly exposed. The brilliancy of diamonds, the cause of mirage and of haloes, 
the nature of luster, the apparent enlargement of the moon when near the 
horizon, these and other phenomena, equally interesting, are explained and 
the explanation is rendered more lucid by the aid of 110 diagrams and 26 
plates. The fundamental difference between the almost infinitely varied 
color scheme of an autumn landscape and the rich red and gold of the setting 
sun is also treated at some length: the color in the first case is due to the 
absorption and destruction of all colors except the ones transmitted, in the 
second case the color is due to the scattering effect of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The story of the discovery of X-rays by Roentgen and the brilliant experi- 
ments of Laue in determining the nature of these rays makes an interesting 
chapter. The phenomena presented in the first eight chapters fit in beautifully 
with the wave theory of light, but in the ninth chapter a detailed account is 
given of the photoelectric effect, an effect that cannot be explained on the 
wave theory and forces us to fall back upon the corpuscular theory. This situ- 
ation is, to say the least, interesting. The struggle between the rival theories 
has ceased. Theories that were thought mutually exclusive are now recognized 
as simultaneously true. Both are true, but each is inadequate. The ultimate 
solution cannot be in the destruction of one or other theory but in the 
harmonious reconciliation of the two. The science of wave mechanics is 
being rapidly developed in the hope that the reconciliation may soon be 
effected. In what shall it consist? We can only wait and see. 

Sir William entitles his book ‘““The Universe of Light,” and the reason 
seems obvious because, as we have already said, light is the messenger that 
brings us into contact with the heavenly bodies situated at the outposts of 
the universe. But there is another and a far deeper signification in the title. 
Though light in its restricted sense is only a small part of the great phenome- 
non of radiation, yet the laws of optics are applicable over the greater range. 
There is no objective difference between the radiation that we can see and 
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that which we cannot. The identity between light and electromagnetic 
phenomena was first shown by Maxwell. X-rays and gamma rays have the 
same nature as light. Moreover, small particles of matter such as the electron 
and the atom are seen to have properties akin to those radiations of which 
light is typical. Hence the ultimate solution of the nature of light will 
possibly result in the unification under one all-embracing concept of all forms 
of radiation and all kinds of matter. When we give to the word light this 
broader meaning “we may rightly speak of light as constituting the universe.” 
It is in this sense, then, that Sir William calls his book “The Universe of 


Light.” 
W. D. SHEEHAN, S.J. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Marie ANTOINETTE: THE PortRAIT OF AN AVERAGE WomMAN. By Stefan 
Zweig. Translated by Eden and Cedar Paul. New York: The Viking 


Press, 1933. Pp. xv, 472. $3.50. 


Prince CHARLIE. By Compton Mackenzie. New York: D. Appleton.and 
Company, 1933. Pp. 167. $1.50. 


There is no doubt that Stefan Zweig has produced a brilliantly written 
book in his life of the Queen of France. The literary style is masterly and 
in places attains actually scintillating results, as in his unforgettable portrait 
of Mirabeau (pp. 277-287). The work of the translators is likewise 
commendable. 

The book has been written from a definitely psychological point of view. 
But the author’s psychological interpretation has frequently led him into 
writing rather bad history. Analyzing minutely the sex life of the Queen, 
and building gigantic structures upon that foundation may be serving the 
whim of a popular reading public, but it is not doing justice to sober fact. 
For example, we learn on p. 30 that the impotency of Louis XVI in his early 
married life, “did more than anything else to undermine monarchical 
authority”; again on p. 31 we are told that this unfortunate sex relationship 
was not only decisive in shaping the Queen’s character, “but also in moulding 
the destinies of the world.” An unbridled imagination could hardly conjure 
more farreaching consequences from the physical defect of Louis XVI. 

To Herr Zweig the role played by Count von Fersen in the life of Marie 
Antoinette is paramount, and in this lies the major difference of Zweig’s 
interpretation from that of the previous biographies of the Queen, with the 
exception, of course, of Katherine Anthony’s recent fictionalized life of Marie 
Antoinette. For the space of two whole chapters he strives to substantiate 
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the thesis that the Swedish officer was the Queen’s paramour. But while it 
affords the reader an excellent example of the current tendency to reduce 
interpretations of historical character to the terms of sex, yet it must remain 
ultimately unconvincing. The author adduces the testimony of Bonaparte as 
authority for this illicit relationship between the Queen and Fersen. Would 
anyone expect Bonaparte to extol the virtue of the Bourbon consort? Then 
Talleyrand is given his turn. Could evidence submitted by the chameleon- 
like bishop of Autun, whose own private life showed so many cavernous 
wanderings, and whose regard for personal reputations was never high, be 
taken as conclusive? Hardly. But Herr Zweig is not daunted when he 
finds his thin evidence on this point petering out, for he is possessed of instru- 
ments to complete his theory. He tells us: “Yet where strictly factual 
research reaches its bourne, imagination, with soaring pinions, can still do 
useful and in a sense trustworthy work; where paleography fails us, psy- 
chology has a word to say” (p. 239). Again: ‘When we are short of 
materials for proof that would be accepted as valid in a law-court, there still 
remain boundless possibilities for the psychologist. Feeling can tell us more 
about a man or a woman than can all the documents in the world” (p. 240). 
Obviously Zweig will never be seriously hampered in turning assumption to 
suit his preconceived idea when he employs methods of research such as these. 

Moreover, apart from the rather advanced interpretation which Zweig 
gives to the Queen’s relationship with Fersen with such an air of finality 
and definiteness, the author gives little or no pl°ce to the Queen’s religious 
life. While it is true that Marie Antoinette’s early days at Versailles were 
not marked by any profound manifestation of religious feeling, it is equally 
true that her last years, years of suffering which brought her near to the 
realities of life, were ones in which she showed deep faith and edifying piety 
in her own practices and those which she sought to instil into her children. 
The beautiful statement of faith and prayer for Divine forgiveness contained 
in her letter to Madame Elizabeth, written on the eve of her execution, are 
passed over in silence by her biographer in printing the letter (p. 445). We 
could hardly anticipate any other sentiment from Herr Zweig since he speaks 
of Marie Antoinette’s supposed illicit relations with Count Fersen in such 
approving fashion as the following (p. 247): “Never is a woman more 
honourable and nobler than when she gives free rein to the unerring senti- 
ments and instincts which have been animating her for years; never is a queen 
more queenly than when she shows herself a true woman.” Orthodox 
Freudian doctrine surely, but scarcely safe moral counsel. 

On the whole the author’s handling of historical fact is accurate when he 
is not led astray by his too fanciful imagination. But it is a terrific strain 
upon one’s sense of historical truth to be expected to believe that Marie 
Antoinette’s final compliance in accepting Madame Dubarry, Louis XV’s 
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mistress, was the decisive nail in the coffin of Polish nationhood. Yet that 
is exactly what we are asked to believe, for after elaborating upon the im- 
possibility of Austrian adherence to the partition of Poland if the French 
alliance was disrupted, and the grave danger of such a disruption if the 
Dauphiness would not acknowledge Dubarry, Zweig remarks: “Not only 
was Marie Antoinette humbled, but a whole country had thereby been brought 
low” (p. 56). Again, on p. 9, when he speaks of Maria Theresa as: “‘this 
empress, the one great monarch of the Austrian line,” might we not ask if 
he has forgotten Charles V? 

There are several minor misprints, though on the whole the printing is 
exceedingly well done. For example, on p. 352 we should read ‘‘Fersen”’ for 
“Ferson”; on pp. 312-313, there is a very bad interchange of lines which is 
confusing; then on p. 213, the Oath of the Tennis Court is mentioned as 
June 28, which is evidently a misprint, since the author gives the correct date 
of June 20 in the chronological table at the back of the book. There is an 
index to the volume but no bibliography, which must be regarded as an 
unfortunate feature. 

It is difficult to understand just what may have prompted the writing of 
the little book, “Prince Charlie,” except that it be the admiration of Compton 
Mackenzie for the colorful, though brief and not too important chapter in 
Scottish history dealing with the Prince, and a profound affection for the 
Stuart family. The story of a man whose life was a striving after a crown 
he never wore, who apostatized from the religion into which he was born, 
who secured himself a mistress and an illegitimate heir, and finally died a 
drunkard, disillusioned and disappointed, is not especially inspiring or inform- 
ative history, and even in the realm of popular biography makes insufferably 
dull reading. “Prince Charlie” is one of the Appleton Biographies to which 
the author adds a brief bibliography and a short index. 

Mr. Mackenzie's admiration and esteem for Prince Charles Edward Stuart 
renders him ridiculous at times. After the decision was made to retreat from 
Derby and not follow up the invasion of England, we are treated to the 
following interesting paragraph (p. 70): 


The history of the world was changed by the fatal decision of that December day. 
There is no doubt that James III. intended to abdicate in favour of his son, who 
would have made an ideal king. The American colonies would never have been lost. 
The French Revolution might never have happened, for it is not outside possibility 
that Charles would have become in fact as he still was in theory King of France too. 
The long martyrdom of Ireland would have been averted. The decline of Scotland 
into a provincial appendage would have been avoided. Religious toleration would 
have been achieved long before it was. There might have been no exploitation of 
the poor by cynical industrialism. But let speculation cease. 


One would think it should cease. As some critic has remarked, “this is 
hysteria, not history.” Joun Tracy EL tis 
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THE ITALIAN ReFormers: 1534-1564. By Frederic C. Church. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. xii, 399. $5.00. 


The Italian Reformers have ever been enigmatic figures. Professor 
Church by his painstaking and scholarly research rehabilitates these obscure 
personalities and focuses a new attention on a much-neglected phase of the 
Protestant Reformation. He has hewn statues and cut cameos and, in every 
scale, he has worked his materials soberly and well. As prototypes of this 
peculiar religious upheaval in Italy, Professor Church places in what he terms, 
“The Hall of Fame’: Curione, the scholar ; Maggi, the diplomat ; Ochino, the 
“Second Savonarola’”’; the unflagging Vergerio; and Vermigli, the subtle 
preacher. The ubiquitous careers of these intellectual apostles of Lutheran- 
ism and Calvinism, in the peninsula and later beyond the Alps, makes an 
unusual story. 

The author has informed himself fully of the historical and religious 
backgrounds and he is able to place them adroitly behind and around the 
leading characters of the movement. He unfolds how these leaders became 
renegade to their calling and the old Faith; covertly spread the opinions of 
Luther and Calvin under the guise of Catholic doctrine; were alarmed into 
flight from the homeland by the Inquisition and sought refuge in evangelical 
lands where they became identified with one or other of the State Churches, 
and once in the field of Christian polemics, “excelled all others in the keenness 
of their dialectic.” We next follow their energetic path in the Swiss cantons, 
Germany, Southern France and Catholic Poland where they propagated their 
liberal beliefs and sought constant revenge on the power of Italy embodied 
in the Papacy and the Inquisition. 

Their underground methods of propaganda and passionate appeals through 
the spoken word and anonymous tracts and books make a sorry story. Finally, 
their spirit of tolerance, their Italian logic coupled with a Spanish mysticism, 
and later their intellectual emancipation sowed the seed of their undoing. 
Held suspect from the beginning by men like Calvin and Beza, they gradually 
wore out their welcome among the reformers of the Northern revolt. Even 
the amiable Boniface Amerbach, the humanistic heir of Erasmus, balked at 
playing Maecenas. Their movement, “more important abroad than at home 
was and remained aristocratic”; it never took root among the masses of the 
people of Italy. With the rise of the vigorous Counter-Reformation in Italy, 
the whole movement petered out. The only mark it left was the anti- 
trinitarian doctrine of Socinianism. Other aspects of the movement might be 
stressed, but it is time to turn to Professor Church’s performance. 

By the standard of historical method and research it must be judged a 
success; by other standards it is not so felicitous. The temper of the book is 
generally unbiased and the treatment on the whole fair and without religious 
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bitterness. Masses of information crowd every page; sources abound in the 
work and are used with fine discrimination. In this way we get an even 
estimate of the Roman Inquisition and the reaction of the Italian reformers 
on the intolerance of the unorthodox beyond the Alps. From the evidence on 
this point Professor Church concludes: “It is no longer possible to claim 
for either side in the great doctrinal controversies of the sixteenth century a 
monopoly of the spirit of persecution.” 

But this is not to declare that the author has always been happy in catch- 
ing and placing on paper the temper of Catholic thought or in valuating 
thoroughly the construction of Catholic motives. In spite of the use of 
Pastor and Tacchi-Venturi, too much reliance has been placed on writers of 
the stamp of Gothein, Preserved Smith and Beard. Such obiter dicta as 
“Lainez ... the real author of the Constitutions” (of the Society of Jesus), 
or “Lainez developed the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope,’’ make one 
wonder if the writer has sufficiently mastered the whole evidence of the 
Counter-Reformation in Italy. Sometimes an unwarranted view or a far- 
fetched statement is given, unsupported by proof; thus, the remark that the 
Jesuits’ dissociation “from the Inquisition is accidental, the result of their 
rivalry with the Dominicans, to whom the tribunal was entrusted” is novel 
but untrue. Or again the tenuous assertion that “Lutheranism found in those 
regions [Lombardy and Venetia] . . . the machinery of a reformed church in 
survivals of the Waldensian congregations of the Middle Ages” has much of 
conjecture but little of fact about it. However, such little slips are the 
exceptions and do not lessen the value or the set purpose of the work. 

Professor Church’s book will primarily appeal to the historian and the 
more serious reader of historical works. Precisely because it is a kind of 
biographical dictionary with an astonishing number of men and events kept 
in movement on its pages, will the work make an excellent reference book in 
English on this period of revolt in Italy. Finally, there are a few minor 
things that should be criticized in the study. The work has not the merit of 
a smooth, swift-moving narrative; the style is often involved: sentences are 
often overcharged with complicated explanatory phrases, and the constant 
marshaling of names of persons and places mars the movement of the narra- 
tive. The author, too intent on giving us the findings of his research, is 
satisfied with a lumbering vehicle to convey them. The spelling of foreign 
names as adopted and defended by the author—for instance, Curione for 
Curio, Lelio Sozini for Lelius Socinus, etc.—intelligible to the historian, will 
cause some confusion to the general reader. Two minor blemishes may be 
pointed out: there is no definite or uniform standard with regard to the 
capitalization of names; and there occur, unfortunately, a number of misprints 
in the book. The work has an adequate bibliography appropriate to its aim. 
The unprinted source material consisting of letters, account books, reports, 
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and dispatches in the archives of the Swiss cities find generous and intelligent 
use in the body of the volume. A complete index of names rounds out a 
careful and scholarly piece of research on a subject in which too little syn- 
thetic work has been done in English. 

WILuiAM J. ScHLAERTH, S.J. 


THE States oF Europe: 1815-1871. By R. B. Mowat. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1932. Pp. 403. $6.00. 


IraLty IN THE Makino: 1815 to 1846. By G. F. H. Berkeley. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxx, 276, $3.25. 


There is a real need for a work of one volume to cover the history of 
Europe in the years 1815 to 1871, but Professor Mowat’s book does 
not fulfil that need. The author divides his treatment of this period into 
five parts: ‘Thirty-Three Years of Peace (meaning 1815 to 1848); The 
Revolution (in Austria, Hungary, and the Germanies) ; The Second Empire 
(the Second French Republic and Napoleon III) ; The National State (the 
rise of Germany to nationhood and the Hapsburg’s Ausgleich) ; and Liberalism 
and Authority (a treatment of the Italian Risorgimento, Spain, Switzerland, 
Scandinavia, Russia, the Catholic Church and Socialism). Although the title 
of the book is a general one nothing is said of such important European prob- 
lems as that of Greek Independence, the struggle of the Balkan States — 
against the Ottoman Empire, nor of the era of reform in Great Britain dur- 
ing those years. Moreover, allowing for the sub-title, “A Study of Their 
Domestic Development,” surely the reader might expect to find a more com- 
plete account of the foreign policies of these States as a background for their 
domestic affairs than the sketchy sentences which appear. 

The work is based largely upon the dispatches of British diplomatic repre- 
sentatives at the continental courts and the memoirs of such men as Hubner, 
Maupas, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and Sir Robert Morier. While such 
materials are of genuine value yet they do often reflect only one person’s 
view of a problem. 

Professor Mowat’s treatment of the nineteenth-century Papacy is marred, 
unfortunately, by a lack of understanding of its aims and intentions, which 
renders his account of these matters at times most unsatisfactory. For ex- 
ample, to give the impression, as he does, that Pius IX arbitrarily declared 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception on December 8, 1854 (p. 386), 
and, as it were, shoved it down Catholic throats, is to ignore the fact that the 
Holy Father had as early as February 2, 1849, issued his Encyclical, “Ubi 
Primum,” asking the opinions of the bishops of the Catholic world on this 
important pronouncement of dogma. The author fails to state that the 
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majority of the answers received were favorable to its pronouncement and 
the Pope appointed a commission of theologians to study that problem at 
length. He likewise says nothing of the fact that the enunciation of that 
dogma was not an entirely new subject for consideration in Papal circles, 
since as early as 1661 Pope Alexander VII had issued a Bull which envisioned 
the formal acceptance of that belief. _ 

In another instance, to say that Pius 1X “had been forced by popular 
pressure to grant a constitution” (p. 314) in March, 1848, without explaining 
what that Pontiff had done since 1846 in the way of admitting laymen to 
the civil service, calling in a new council of young prelates, issuing charters 
for railroad construction, and laws for a more liberal press, is not to give 
Pius IX credit for the cooperation he did lend to the liberal movement in the 
first two years of his pontificate. Moreover, to call the pronouncement of 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception ‘‘a new rivet in the fetters of the 
human mind” (p. 387) is particularly objectionable. It is difficult, indeed, to 
see how acceptance of this doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Mother of God could fetter the human mind. Again, Professor Mowat 
quite obviously rebels at the belief in miracles, and since he does not subscribe 
to their possibility he chooses to brand them as “‘fetters of the human mind.” 

Again, the author displays his hostility to such Papal pronouncements 
when ‘he styles the dogma of infallibility of the Popes enunciated by the 
Council of the Vatican in 1870, as “sheer intellectual tyranny” (p. 388). He 
remarks: “On the spiritual or intellectual side of life, the Papacy simply 
denied its followers the claim to think” (p. 388). Would Professor Mowat 
maintain that Lord Acton ceased to think after 1870 when he bowed to 
Papal infallibility, though it was after that date that Acton attained such 
distinction in his Cambridge professorship? Did Cardinal Newman’s brilliant 
intellect suddenly dim with the enunciation of the dogma? ‘To say so would 
be inferring that Newman stopped thinking after the dogmatic definition. 
Furthermore, the curious statement that one of the “dominant facts of Papal 
history in the nineteenth century would seem to be. . . its strictly Italian 
character (all the Popes and the majority of cardinals being Italian)” (p. 
370), is rather strange in view of the fact that every Pope since Adrian VI 
in 1523 had been an Italian, and that for the greater share of the time in 
those three centuries a majority of the College of Cardinals were Italians. 
Why that fact should “dominate” the nineteenth-century Papacy any more 
than the sixteenth-century is difficult to determine. 

There are a few slips in fact, and misprints which should be corrected if 
the author ever revises his work. For instance (p. 56) the Germans could 
hardly be celebrating the third centenary of the burning of the Bull of Leo X 
by Martin Luther in October, 1817 when the first Bull threatening Luther 
with excommunication was issued in June, 1520, and the definite condemna- 
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tion only in January, 1521. Again the Crown Prince of Prussia represented 
his country at the conference at Miinchengratz in September, 1833, not King 
Frederick William III. There is apparently an omission of a word or words 
in the last line of the first paragraph on p. 49; on p. 203 in the seventh line 
from the bottom one should read in for on, and in the sixth line from the 
bottom of for if; on pp. 376 and 379, notes 1 on each page should be reversed, 
that on p. 379 in full citation appearing first and vice versa. Then on p. 
43 the author uses the word indisciplined which is rather an unusual form 
for undisciplined. Finally the book possesses no maps, only a brief index, and 
no bibliography of the works cited in the footnotes, which of course detracts 
from its value for students of the period. 

It is a source of both pleasure and enlightenment to read a book such as 
Mr. Berkeley has written on Italy in the first half of the nineteenth century. 
At best it is an exceedingly complicated and intricate story and the author has 
handled it well. The method is both topical and chronological, ample space 
being given in five chapters to the intellectual forces at work in the 
Risorgimento such as Balbo, Gioberti, and d’Azeglio with a good summary 
of their writings. Then an account of the main events in the history of 
Piedmont and the Papal State is given. Mr. Berkeley limits the period 
covered by this work to the years 1815-1846, and states that “the narrative in 
this volume (1815-1846) is necessarily rather of a preliminary character” 
(p. xv). The author maintains correctly, I believe, that the principal factors 
alive in the Italian national movement of these years were concentrated in 
Piedmont and the Papal State. He therefore gives only a secondary place to 
Naples and the smaller duchies. As he siys (p. xv, note 3): “The present 
volume is an attempt to make quite clear those main threads of cause and 
effect up to the end of 1846: consequently some of the states—Naples, for 
instance—can only receive a slight mention.” 

There is no question but that what Mr. Berkeley undertakes he does 
thoroughly. Not only the full documentation throughout, but the nine pages 
of bibliography, made more valuable by the addition of critical notes, attest 
the author’s competence in the subject and inspire confidence in his reader. 
The entire work is distinguished for a moderate, impartial, and understanding 
treatment of the main figures and the ideals for which they struggled. The 
account of Pius IX is especially fine and that misunderstood man emerges in 
a much truer light than that in which we ordinarily find him portrayed in 
the history of this movement. 

There are several minor points of criticism which might be mentioned. 
For example, in his effort for clearness the author at times repeats himself at 
too great length. On p. 91, note 3, he speaks of Louis Napoleon as becoming 
Emperor in 1851 whereas the formal assumption of that dignity did not come 
until the next year; on p. 267 he refers to Cardinal Mastai-Ferretti as “his 
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diligence” when he meant “his eminence.” On p. 127 this statement is made: 
“We are faced with the permanent dilemma that owing to his religious ties 
the Pope would never be able to concede a representative government in the 
full sense.” But that is what Pius 1X really did concede in his constitution 
of March, 1848, though it was later withdrawn in the face of the excesses of 
the Mazzini Republic. Although the government of the spiritual jurisdiction 
over which he presided must necessarily have remained absolute, it is con- 
ceivable that a representative government might have been brought about in 
his temporal domain. 

The entire work is an excellent specimen of printing. The reviewer noted 
only one slight misprint, the omission of “t” in the word the in note 11, p. 31. 
There are also two maps of Italy in this period and a very adequate index 
which add value to the volume. Mr. Berkeley has employed the best sec- 
ondary accounts of the Italian movement, but what is more important much 
archival material gathered from the Vatican, Paris, London, and Roman 
State archives, along with printed source material. It is to be hoped that he 
will find it possible to fulfil the desire he expresses (p. ix): “I hope that this 


book may be followed by a second dealing with the years 1846 to 1848.” 
Joun Tracy EL tis. 


RELIGIOUS TOLERATION 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN ENGLAND: From the 
Beginning of the English Reformation to the Death of Queen Elizabeth. 
By W. K. Jordan, Ph.D. Cambridge: Harvard University Press. Pp. 


490. $5.00. 


One may disagree with the author and still recommend his book as a 
valuable addition to the library. A book may contain a false philosophy and 
be dangerous to the uncritical and still be useful to those who can distinguish 
between facts on which the author is reliable and doctrines on which his 
judgment is somewhat awry. Readers of THOUGHT will welcome Doctor 
Jordan’s contribution to the subject of Toleration. They will profit by his 
erudition and by the abundance of detail which he has amassed while they 
make due allowance for the objectionable features of his book. The reviewer 
may feel a strong temptation to comment sarcastically on a few passages, 
but the obvious sincerity of Doctor Jordan and his effort to be judicious and 
even sympathetic towards all parties dispose the critic in his favor. 

The central theme running through the whole book and recurring like an 
unpleasant refrain is that “absolute truth and absolute error cannot be ascer- 
tained.”” This conviction colors the author’s treatment throughout. It is his 
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justification for toleration and the key to its historical growth. On it is 
based his implied approval of Burleigh’s methods, his implied disapproval of 
the “high but unscrupulous skill” of the Jesuits, his preference for the 
“spiritual” laity as opposed to the “‘politico-religious” clergy and his Erastian 
insistence on the paramount importance of political consideration in dealing 
with the problem of religion. And yet he shows ability to understand those 
who would not admit his fundamental false principle, and he is remarkably 
objective in his statement of facts and in his analysis of opinions. If “Mary 
kindled the fires of Smithfield for the salvation of souls and not for the 
safety of her throne,” he leaves no doubt that Elizabeth’s bourgeois mind, 
in spite of her hollow and hypocritical mouthings about the “will of God,” 
was incapable of a truly religious concept. Political expediency rules in a 
world in which a narrow nationalism has supplanted a universal Church and 
men may choose among many “truths” where their fathers clung to one 
Truth. And all this because “absolute truth and absolute error are incapable 
of logical demonstration.” 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a study of writings published during 
the reign of Elizabeth. But not the least valuable chapter deals with pre- 
liminary definitions and with the factors which historically produced a 
changed mentality in England. Here we have an intelligent use of Bury, 
Figgis and Acton. Religious persecution was fraught with dangers for the 
State; government was becoming completely secularized and Erastian; minor- 
ities were growing in power; multiplication of sects destroyed the theory of 
uniformity; fears for the security of stolen ecclesiastical property were sub- 
siding; economic pursuits were absorbing attention; travel on the continent 
was broadening the English mind; the printing press made it impossible to 
suppress dissent; skepticism and indifference were spreading. The Reforma- 
tion had for a while counteracted the skeptical tendencies of the Renaissance, 
but it had brought variety and confusion in place of the unity of Christendom. 
In such conditions the subtle moderation of Burleigh could work with deadlv 
effect against the only power in the way of the omnipotent State. The future 
was with the “new men”; Jesuits and seminary priests might see the danger 
and fight heroically against it, but they were looked upon as un-English and 
they were foredoomed to failure. The book is a contribution to an important 


problem and has been welcomed by a chorus of approval. 
RAYMOND CorriGAN, S.J. 


BurRNED Books: Neglected Chapters in British History and Literature. By 
Charles Ripley Gillett. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. 
2 volumes. Pp. ix, 723 + 10 of illustrations. $10.00. 


The Librarian Emeritus of Union Theological Seminary has compiled two 
volumes of data regarding books which have been burned for sundry reasons 
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from the time of Henry VIII to the nineteenth century. The work has been 
treated by periods and subjects and the attention of the reader is confined to 
the British Isles. Perhaps it is fortunate that this is so since the opinions 
of the author on what would be found elsewhere are somewhat onesided, for 
“the efforts made on the Continent, [were] usually under the direction of the 
Roman ecclesiastical system, to root out heretical opinions and to prevent 
their spread by burning the author as well as his book” (Vol. I, p. 8). This 
kind of statement as a matter of fact is to be found fairly evenly scattered 
over the pages of the two volumes. Every Protestant who attacks Catholicism, 
every Puritan who writes against Anglicanism, is to be regarded with tradi- 
tional Whig respect and praised as an enlightened lover of liberty or classed 
with the progressives and the saints. The piece de résistance of this kind is 
the comment on a certain Matthew Tindal, the “deist” (sic), to the effect 
that ‘“‘for a time he was a member of the Roman communion but with wider 
experience he became an Anglican” (Vol. II, p. 613). Thus the order of 
sanctity of the Churches is: first, those of Calvinist theology, secondly, Angli- 
canism, and last and lowest, Catholicism. Similarly there is a hierarchy of 
political philosophies at the apex of which stand those for which the Cal- 
vinists have contended. 

Whilst the work might well have been called “A History of Those Who 
Have Lacked a Sense of Humor,” a book of this kind really requires the 
editorship of a Dean Swift. It was not in the mental makeup of Dr. Gillett 
to keep up the strain of the following passage and thereby the world lost a 
satirist of the first water. Of Suarez’ part in the controversy with James I 
he says (Vol. I, p. 110): 

Judging by the disparity of the books in size and weight, it would seem that 
Suarez found that his task involved great difficulties or perhaps the apologist merely 
followed the prolix method of medieval theologians. But the bigger the book, the 
greater was the amount of fuel it provided. 

There are sly digs in that passage, and the pun in the last sentence was 
almost convincing, but somehow it is all too reminiscent of the lady who 
asked the librarian for something to read and on being presented with a novel 
by Wodehouse solemnly balanced and weighed the titbit on the palm of her 
hand and querulously complained that “really she required something light.” 

The reign of Charles I is divided into two chapters, the one being 
“Burnings under Charles I” and the other “Archbishop Laud’s Persecution.” 
The unfortunate archbishop gets all the beatings that an opponent of Pres- 
byterianism ought to get. Dr. Gillett thinks it worth a mark of exclamation 
that Laud should forgive Prynne for his “Histriomastix”; he thinks it quite 
understandable that Prynne should be vindictive in his attitude at Laud’s 
trial, and his whole attitude to the archbishop is summed up in the expres- 
sion “Laud and his satellites” (Vol. I, p. 185). There is no attempt to put 
forward the views of the archbishop, nor is there any willingness to see that 
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unchecked Puritanism would, indeed, result in that which had been predicted 
by James I when he uttered those prophetic words “No bishop, no king.” It 
comes almost as a shock to discover that whilst Puritanism was so essentially 
right and held such a great sway over the hearts and minds of the people, 
there could still be found Anglican clergymen who refused to sign the 
Covenant, and one is left wondering why anyone could be found to fight on 
the side of Charles I at all. 

The Covenant, which is quoted in full (Vol. I, pp. 207-210), he praises 
as the “Scots Magna Charta” (Vol. I, p. 198). Yet it was not a document 
representative of the feeling of all the Scots since the Highlanders did not 
accept it, Montrose fought against it; there were Scots who died at Glencoe 
and others whose bodies made a decent shroud for the body of Dundee at 
Killiecrankie, and there were yet others who died in 1715 and 1745. It was 
no Magna Charta, therefore; rather a piece of blatant advertising by fanatics 
who could sign in nothing but blood. 

As for the Puritans of England it should be remembered that only too 
often did mercenary motives dictate their actions too. If Anglican clergy 
refused the Covenant from motives of worldliness there were Puritan worthies 
like Sir Arthur Haselrig, ‘‘a man with his eye on the main chance, and one 
who did not let any good thing escape if it were in his power to hold it” 
(Vol. I, p. 308). And there were those who by corruption and political 
intrigue feathered their own nests at the expense of their late enemies. If 
Cromwell was above suspicion, Speaker Lenthall was not, and even such a 
writer as Trevelyan, surely no enemy of Whig tradition, says:’ ‘From 
Speaker Lenthall downwards, many of the degenerate successors of Eliot, 
Hampden and Pym, dipped their hands in bribes, and in the rich spoil of 
their enemies that should have gone to relieve the overburdened public.” 

There is likewise the traditional attitude to Roger Williams, “a thorough- 
going advocate of religious liberty, forceful in his presentation of things 
which are commonplaces today, but which were abominated by nearly all of 
the clerics of his own time” (Vol. I, p. 248). The fact that Williams had 
to found Rhode Island is no testimony to the toleration among New-England 
Puritans and the most recent writings tend to show that Williams himself 
was not the paragon that he is here made out to be.” 

Another document quoted in extenso is the famous decree of the Convoca- 
tion of Oxford University of 1683, condemning certain doctrines held by 
Puritans and other opponents of Divine-right monarchy and considered to 
be destructive of the existing political and social order. Dr. Gillett prefers 


1G. M. Trevelyan, England Under The Stuarts, p. 263. 
2See J. Ernst, Roger Williams, New England Firebrand, New York, Macmillan 
Co., 1932. See also J. Moss Ives, “Roger Williams, Apostle of Religious Bigotry,” 


Tuoucnt, Vol. VI, p. 478. 
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to think that this was “‘an attempt to sweep back the ever rising tide in favor 
of popular rights,” and that it showed “‘an abysmal disregard of the temper 
of the times” (Vol. II, p. 508). Any one who is at all familiar with the 
composition of a Convocation would have realized that it much more repre- 
sented a wide swath of public opinion drawn from a considerable area in the 
south of England. Further, had the temper of the times been such as Dr. 
Gillett conceives it to have been the people of England were abysmally 
ignorant of it when Monmouth’s rebellion raised its ugly head. 

Whilst it is pathetic to find anyone giving credence to the Whig story of 
the birth of James Edward, it is tragic that there should still be people who 
blindly serve up the old hash of the Whigs about the reign of James II and 
the Glorious Revolution. Yet such is the underlying theme of the book and 
it is eminently fitting that the attention of the reader should be drawn to the 
ironic fact that the last recorded instance of the official burning of a book 
should be that of one written by no less a Whig than Anthony Froude. “The 
proceeding [burning books] savors so much of the medieval spirit that it is not 
supposed to have persisted to a time within the memory of the still living,” 
says the author. It appears that Exeter College, according to an announce- 
ment in the Morning Post of March 9, 1849, burned “The Nemesis of 
Faith.” A letter from Oxford confirmed the doubts of Dr. Gillett who 
then proceeds to expatiate on the iniquities of an “ecclesiastical organisation 
more insistent upon absolute conformity than upon the service of God and 
man,” and to sympathize with “those who have found themselves, with 
widening outlook and increasing knowledge, supposedly bound to conceptions 
which have come down from an antiquity that is almost if not quite hoary” 
(Vol. II, p. 591). If only someone would write a “Nemesis of Whig 
Tradition” ! 

In conclusion may we say that there is a certain encyclopedic quality 
about the style of the author, which he relieves occasionally by such expres- 
sions as “in accordance with the Lordly behest” which might have been put 
quite simply “at the request of the House of Lords.”’ Some minor faults might 
have been avoided by better proofreading, e.g., the date of the death of 
Montrose is not 1645 but 1650 (Vol. I, p. 140), and Monmouth landed not 
in the east of England but in the southwest at Lyme Regis (Vol. II, p. 523). 

Hersert H. Coutson. 


GEOLOGY 


THE Principces oF HistoricAL GEOLOGY FROM THE REGIONAL POINT OF 
View. By Richard M. Field. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1933. 
Pp. xii, 283. $3.50. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE MUSEUM OF PALEONTOLOGY. Edited by Eugene 
S. McCartney. Thirteen Papers. With 64 plates, 49 text figures, and 1 map. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1932. Pp. viii, 275. $3.50. 


In the great majority of textbooks of geology no special treatment is ac- 
corded the principles of historical geology. Rarely, and never adequately, 
are these principles sifted from the lengthy and disparate discussions of agents 
and processes so as to furnish the student with a precise and serviceable sum- 
mary of these principles as directly applicable to the problems of historical 
geology. As a step towards remedying this defect, Richard M. Field has 
written “The Principles of Historical Geology from the Regional Point of 
View,” a book that merits serious and careful consideration. 

The author is the well-known Director of the International Summer 
School of Geology and Natural Resources, and is Associate Professor of 
Geology at Princeton University. He has had wide experience in both the 
classroom and in the field. An enthusiastic and highly intelligent interest 
in the effective teaching of the science has previously been evidenced in the 
two well-devised volumes of his ““Geology Manual,” and in the present in- 
stance he has presented student and professor with a well-written, attractively 
printed volume which should prove valuable for its content, and provocative 
of fruitful discussion of its method. 

The “book is offered with the hope that it may serve to stimulate interest 
in historical geology from the regional point of view, rather than from the 
paleogeographic and paleobiological point of view” (p. x). By a considera- 
tion of the principles from the regional point of view, the author hopes to 
remedy the shortcomings of the period-by-period treatment of historical 
geology, wherein the historian’s conclusions are emphasized, and instruc- 
tion in the working principles of the stratigrapher and structural geologist 
neglected. As the author sees it (p. viii) : 

Our principal object should be to initiate the student in the technique of the strati- 
grapher, and thus afford the student a better opportunity of testing for himself the 


basis of the geologist’s interpretations which we, who profess our subject, feel to be 
such an essential part of modern cultural, as well as practical education. 


Accordingly, he feels it necessary to minimize the biological aspect of 
historical geology, and immediately proceeds to do so, though not so ruthlessly 
as he would seem to think nezessary, devoting the 79 pages of the first part 
of the book to an exposition of the principles of stratigraphy, and the 194 
pages of the second part to a description of geological provinces selected in 
the ascending order of their structural complexity, and illustrative of the 
application in the field of the principles discussed in Part I. 

The advantages of the period-by-period method over the method advocated 
by Doctor Field are controvertible, and while the former treatment is the 
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more natural and logical, it definitely has certain shortcomings which must 
be compensated for by some such method as that proposed by the author. 
Hence the question naturally arises: Can the new method be employed to the 
exclusion of the old? We think not. Primarily, geology is an historical 
science, and in it the historical point of view naturally prevails. Yet, we 
platitudinously remind ourselves, history does not consist of a bald narration 
of facts, be they royal inanities, princely peccadillos or national enormities. 
Similarly, earth history does not consist in the tabulation of diastrophic move- 
ments, whether mountain making or continent forming nor in the mere 
chronological succession of life forms. Consequently any attempt to write 
the history of the earth, and any attempt to illustrate the principles whereby 
earth history is deciphered, while constrained to proceed in piecemeal fashion, 
must of necessity view the earth as a whole, and not wholly confine itself 
to any one or more geographically or geologically distinct divisions. In the 
light of this consideration the question suggests itself: does the regional 
point of view defeat its purpose and confine the application of the principles 
of historical geology to the geological provinces treated in Dr. Field’s book, 
or does it actually remedy the defects of purely factual historical geology as 
contained in by far the greater majority of textbooks hitherto published ? 
Failing in this, does it give promise of providing a remedy? Let us set out 
to answer this by a consideration of the “matter and form” of the book. 

The bipartite division of the work is summarily characterized by the cor- 
relative terms “principle” and “practice.” Part I, its content divided into 
three chapters, treats of the principles of stratigraphy, Chapter I briefly out- 
lining the history of the subject. The sedimentary rocks are dwelt upon in 
Chapter II, and the technique of correlation in Chapter III. No specific 
mention here of the regional point of view, and it is not until Part II has 
been carefully read and studied that a really definitely clear concept of the 
new method is obtained. Once the principles are explained, their application 
to field problems as they actually occur is illustrated by a study of the part 
they have played in the decipherment of the history of five famous geological 
provinces. This is done not that the student may understand and be familiar 
with the history of any one or all of these regions for itself, but that, under- 
standing, he may continue his study of the geological history of the earth 
as a whole with greater facility and profit. 

Summarily, yet with great clarity, the lithological characteristics and origin 
of conglomerates, sandstones and shales, limestones and dolomites are described 
in the second chapter, the description fittingly complemented by instructive 
tables. The last two products of sedimentation naturally occupy more space 
than the others. The various concretions are then treated, and the chapter 
closes with a brief paragraph on chalk, followed by a discussion of lithification 
and of the cycles of sedimentation. Several practical observations are found 
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scattered throughout the text; one, on page 31, calling attention to the 
character of submarine landslips in connection with the erroneous classification 
of conglomerates as tillites, and another on page 35, where it is stated that 
“loess and gumbo still may be taken as good evidence of interglacial conditions,” 
are worthy of notice. The special excellence of the summary treatment ac- 
corded the topics mentioned lies in the decisive selection of the most probable 
of many conflicting opinions, and in the judicious omission of an unprofitable 
chronicle of debate. This same decisiveness and good judgment is quite 
characteristic of the entire book, particularly where such controverted theories 
as those on the geosyncline are discussed. 

While the Law of Superposition, the first principle treated by the author 
in his third chapter, obviates many of the difficulties arising from the reversal 
and repetition of formations as a result of folding and faulting, some space 
might have been profitably devoted to a brief summary of the more important 
principles of structural geology. Again, while some may agree that it is 
“perhaps the misfortune of the stratigraphical and structural geologist that 
he must also know something [italics mine] regarding biology” (p. 58), 
they are reminded that stratigraphy and structural geology are but specialized 
parts of an intricate whole, whose general purpose they too must serve. The 
author’s complaint would be justified if the stratigrapher and structural 
geologist were expected to know everything about “the ever increasing and 
relatively unclassified mass of descriptive paleontology” (p. 58). The sup- 
position, however, is false, and the stratigrapher may obtain the knowledge 
of paleobiology requisite for his own specialized work from a careful study 
of an accurately tabulated catalogue of index fossils, the accuracy of tabula- 
tion naturally depending upon an analysis of the definition of an index fossil 
—one having a wide geographic and a short stratigraphic range. We urge 
the incorporation of such a catalogue in every text. 

Illustrative of the principles dealt with in Part I, the second part of the 
book contains a series of elementary descriptions of five geological provinces. 
These, as has previously been remarked, have been selected with a view to 
leading the student step-by-step from the solution of field problems encountered 
in a region of structural simplicity to those to be solved in a region which 
has undergone intense deformation. The progressive plan of the author is 
well illustrated by correlation of the reasons for his choice of provinces. 

The first region described is that of the Grand Canyon, structurally quite 
simple, with a minimum of deformation in horizontal formations. The 
slightly folded formations of the Niagara district present an intermediate 
stage of complexity between the Grand Canyon and the relatively open folds 
of the Appalachians as studied in the Valley and Ridge Province of Penn- 
sylvania. ‘Thus far North-American geology as encountered within the 
borders of the United States has been the field of study. In the following 
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chapter the student is to learn something of the field problems of 
Europe, first of all in the complex structure of the Northwest Highlands of 
Scotland. This widely studied, greatly deformed region is mainly charac- 
terized by overthrusting. While geographically quite distinct from the Ap- 
palachians, the stratigraphy, especially of the lower Paleozoic, of the North- 
west Highlands is related to that of Eastern North America, and is instructive 
in the problems of intercontinental correlation, and in the delimitation of 
geologic periods. Finally, in the Alps, the student is introduced to the appli- 
cation of principle in a region of intense deformation, representing one of 
the most complicated tectonic problems known to students of orogeny, and 
intimately connected with some recent and keenly controverted geological 
theories. 

Apart from structural complexity, each region selected is peculiarly adapted 
to illustrate some special problem of stratigraphy. The topography of the 
Niagara region and that of the Northwest Highlands bear a close relation 
to glaciation: Niagara exemplifying the reversal of drainage due to glaciation; 
the Northwest Highlands, the relation of glaciation to structure. In the 
Grand-Canyon region the effects of process and stage in the arid cycle of 
erosion on horizontal formations may be studied, and, in the Appalachians, 
the effect of folded mountains upon the physiographic cycle of subaerial 
denudation. 

A chapter is devoted to each individual province, and each chapter is well- 
ordered, consisting as a rule of a brief history of the discovery and exploration 
of the region, followed in every case by a summary of the regional stratigraphy. 
In three instances the section on stratigraphy is supplemented by a description 
of regional structure, and here similarity of treatment ends. Had a more 
uniform plan of treatment common to each chapter been employed, the order- 
liness of Part II might have been improved, allowing, of course, for the 
demands of progressive complexity. 

Quite a bit of space in each chapter is devoted to a “sales talk” on the 
cultural value of the scientific appreciation of scenery to be derived from 
a course in geology. The author’s views are worthy of expression, yet the 
execution of a well-conceived plan might have been the more effective had 
they been expressed in an introductory chapter. 

It is the author’s belief that the most serious criticism of existing methods 
of teaching historical geology is that they do not “materially help the student 
to appreciate the historical geology of a region.” [Italics mine.] Undoubtedly 
all will agree that even an elementary course in geology should at least equip 
the student with the ability to see, more or less clearly, in the scenery of 
any terrain the story of its development. However, the author appears to 
have made something of a fetish of regional geology, so much so that in his 
present work regional geology has taken on the importance of an end to be 
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obtained, and has lost its character as a means to an end. Throughout the 
book the major emphasis has been placed upon the principles of stratigraphy, 
almost to the utter exclusion of the principles of other branches of geology. 
True, the definitions of the various divisions of the science draw no hard 
and fast lines of distinction between them, and it may be argued that the 
author’s exposition of the technique of the stratigrapher fully takes into 
account the principles derived from the other branches. Then too, strati- 
graphical geology is oftentimes a synonym for historical geology. Be that 
as it may, very little attention is given to the important principles of structural 
geology in the first part of Dr. Field’s book, and it is only because of the 
great structural complexity of the Alps that he has been more or less com- 
pelled to say something about them in the chapter dealing with those moun- 
tains, and at no very great length. For this reason, and for the very definite 
minimizing of the biological aspect of historical geology, we feel that the 
book does not quite live up to its title. 

Speaking of the Grand Canyon, the author has suggested (p. 83) that 
“there can be no better place for the wedding of science and religion.” (Does 
he suggest that they have ever been divorced?) As a remedy for the defects 
observed, the reviewer suggests the wedding of the period-by-period method 
and the regional-point-of-view method. This too might take place in the 
Grand Canyon, or elsewhere, as he who unites them may judge best. 

Before concluding, mention must be made of one or two unfortunate 
references needlessly incorporated in the first chapter. They cannot be passed 
over in silence for the simple reason that the book is intended as a text for 
college students, and will undoubtedly fall into the hands of many who 
will never think of verifying such references; and thus old errors will be 
perpetuated indefinitely. The references are unfortunate, since the book is a 
scientific text, and the first chapter purports to be a history. They have, 
moreover, been needlessly incorporated, because the same first chapter is 
intended to be a history of stratigraphy. Careful documentation would have 
prevented such statements from appearing in print. Here we may mention 
our surprise at the general lack of documentary reference, and at the absence 
of a bibliography as an aid to students who may use the book. 

The references to which we take exception are the following (italics are 
mine) : 

He [da Vinci] recognized the fact that fossil shells were once living organisms, 
and had not been created by the “Evil One,” as was held in the monastery doctrine 
during the “dark ages” of science, to confuse the heretic student. (p. 3.) 


One of the peculiar prejudices which held back the proper development of his- 
torical geology, was the antagonism of certain religious orders to geological 


theories. (p. 10.) 
During the “dark ages” of science—the Middle Ages—the early interest which had 


been started by Pliny and other Greek philosophers in the study of the earth would 
have literally died out, had it not been for the Arabians. (ibid.) 
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While the Protestant Reformation helped to encourage the interest in geologic 
research, Christianity had unfortunately included in its “sacred writings” the Mosaic 
account of the origin of the earth, as well as the “deluge.” (ibid.) 

Fairchild writes, “The irrational conceit of scholastic theology may be illustrated 
by a single example, the belief and teaching of John Wesley (1703-1791).” (ibid.) 

About the middle of the nineteenth century, largely due to the work of Murchison 
and Lyell, the geologists were neither persecuted nor ridiculed by the churchmen to 
the same extent. (ibid.) 


That a history of stratigraphy should include the unhistorical, undocu- 
mented reference to the persecution and ridicule of geologists by churchmen, 
is unworthy of the author. An honest attempt at reliable documentation will 
remove this statement from future editions. We thank the author for the 
compliment paid to the Catholic Church and to the “highly educated order 
of Jesuits.” Incidentally, in connection with our next criticism, scholastic 
theology is the theology of the Catholic Church, and we wonder how the 
above compliment can be squared with the author’s quotation from Fairchild. 

That the author should, by quotation, unquestioningly appeal to the 
authority of H. L. Fairchild, capable geologist that he is, for the classification 
of John Wesley as a scholastic theologian, and thus charge scholastic theology 
with irrational conceit, is inexcusable in one trained to the accuracy of 
scientific method. Wesley was far from being a scholastic theologian. 

The reference to the unfortunate inclusion of the Mosaic account of the 
origin of the earth, and of the “deluge” in the “sacred writings” of Chris- 
tianity (quotes by the author), is in itself most unfortunate, and illustrates 
a too common mistake of many scientists. Their rejection of the Mosaic 
account is based upon the supposition that it was intended as a scientific 
narrative of earth history, and, as such, errs. On the contrary, the story of 
earth history as contained in the first chapter of Genesis was intended as a 
simple historical narrative of the facts of creation, couched in a terminology 
adapted to the mentality of those to whom it was told. This is the teaching 
of Christianity. The Mosaic account is also rejected by some because it 
postulates the creative action of an extra-mundane, supernatural cause, and 
such can never be admitted by pure science. In the last analysis, the position 
of such scientists is based upon the principle of exclusive natural causation, 
which is the heritage come down to them through the pernicious influence 
of a generation of scientists who were badly bitten by an irrational theophobia. 
We shall say no more on this subject. 

Just what encouragement to geologic research was directly or indirectly 
occasioned by the Protestant Reformation is a matter of undocumented spec- 
ulation. Strange that the important observations of da Vinci and Frascatorio 
are in no way indebted to such encouragement. Moreover, the man whom 
we must regard as the founder of modern geology and mineralogy was the 
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Catholic Bishop Nicholas Steno (Nils Stensen, 1631-1687), a convert from 
Lutheranism. The tract which won for him the title of “Father of Geology” 
was published in 1669, two years after his long-delayed conversion, over 150 
years after the date assigned to the beginning, and 21 years after the date 
assigned to the close, of the Reformation. Certainly the Reformation was 
very slow in giving the alleged encouragement. We suggest that the author 
confer his own remarks on the antagonism of certain branches of the Protest- 
ant Church to the development of geology, remarks but seventeen lines 
separated from the statement just criticized. 

Historians now generally ascribe the term “Middle Ages” to the last four 
centuries of the thousand years from the 5th to the 15th centuries. If, then, 
the author understands the term in this sense, his remarks on page 10 manifest 
a lack of familiarity with the history of science during the Middle Ages. If, 
on the other hand, the term is understood in its looser application to the 
thousand years from the 5th to the 15th centuries we agree that the Arabians 
kept alive during the first half of this period the interest in the study of the 
earth started by the Greeks. 

As to the antagonism of certain Religious Orders to geological theories, 
here again we look in vain for documentation. Other references to the 
Spanish explorers of the Southwest in the chapter on the Grand Canyon are 
not in the best of taste. 

All this is utterly unworthy of the author, who, we are sure, mistakenly 
placed too much faith in sources whose reliability he did not think to question, 
and it is hoped that the work will be revised in this respect before going in 
to a new edition. 

To the table of errata we suggest the following additions: p. 78, 1. 11 in 
the reference to p. 56—instead of 56 read 55; p. 223, ll. 14 and 15—inter- 
change the words East and West. 

Mild surprise was occasioned by our failure to see the name of Albrecht 
Penck among the great Alpine geologists mentioned in Chapter VIII, and 
something of amazement at the omission of the date 1669 and the name of 
Bishop Nicholas Steno in Chapter I. 

In conclusion, despite the omissions, and the historical inaccuracies in 
Chapter I, which detract from the otherwise general excellence of the book, 
the book itself well merits serious consideration and a fair opportunity to 
prove its worth. The method employed is a step forward in the effective 
teaching of the science, and constitutes a fearless departure from old methods, 
well-planned and carefully executed. One or two suggestions have been 
offered which may prove helpful in improving the orderliness of the book. 
The last chapter on Yellowstone Park and the Big Horn Basin, upon which 
we have thus far failed to comment, while very pleasant and instructive 
reading, and clearly demonstrating the cultural as well as the practical value 
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of a course in geology, really contributes little to what has preceded it. We 
suggest the substitution of a chapter of conclusions. It is our opinion that 
the almost wholesale sacrifice of certain material is not as necessary as the 
author deems it to be in order to make the method possible. Finally, the addi- 
tion of another textbook to those already employed in an elementary course 
does not materially remedy the evil of “attempting to do too much in the time 
allowed” (p. viii). Precisely because the question of how far an elementary 
text on historical geology should concern itself with paleobiology still remains 
unanswered, we feel that the regional-point-of-view method would prove much 
more effective and productive of the results it is intended to produce, if it 
were united with the best features of the period-by-period treatment. 

The third Volume of Contributions from the University of Michigan 
Museum of Paleontology is an attractively bound, excellently illustrated col- 
lection of papers previously published under separate covers between Novem- 
ber, 1928, and April, 1932. The fossils discussed in the thirteen papers range 
geographically from Texas to the Arctic Circle, and stratigraphically from 
the Ordovician, through the Devonian and Permian, to the Triassic. The 
wide variety of subjects treated precludes a very detailed review. 

Appended to the volume is a catalogue and price list of “Studies and 
Publications” of the University of Michigan. Students of paleontology 
should find the volume very helpful, and it accordingly merits a place in 
every library of the science. JosepH G. Donerty, S.J. 


EARLY AMERICA 


Leir Eriksson, Discoverer oF AMERICA, A. D. 1003. By Edward F. 
Gray. New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. xxxii, 188. $7.00. 


The Icelandic narratives of voyages to hitherto unknown lands lying to the 
southwest of Greenland, in the early years of the eleventh century, seem to 
have followed two traditions, which were handed down by word of mouth 
for two hundred years before the originals of our extant manuscripts were 
written. The Greenland tradition, preserved in the Flatey Book (written 
1387-1395), tells of six voyages; while the Iceland tradition, found in Hauk’s 
Book (written before 1334) and in the Saga of Eric the Red (known as 
AM_ 557, written about 1400), tells of but three voyages. The Green- 
landers, Leif Eriksson, his brothers and a sister, figure prominently in the 
Flatey Book, they and Karlsefne, an Icelander, making independent voyages 
of exploration. The Hauk’s Book narrative relates the exploits of Karlsefne, 
who heads a great expedition to colonize Vinland, accidentally discovered by 
Leif; and the members of Eric's family play but subordinate parts. 
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These discrepancies have caused difficulty to commentators, some critics 
following one narrative and some the other, but leaving the texts untouched 
and unexplained. Edward F. Gray has undertaken, in his “Leif Eriksson, 
Discoverer of America, A. D. 1003,” to reconstruct a consistent text and to 
trace every movement of the Norse explorers, comparing descriptive details of 
the sagas with spots in the Cape Cod region that he believes them to have 
reached. In the course of his investigation he has visited by sea, as did the 
voyagers, the supposed scene of every event. The doings of the Green- 
landers, he thinks, being of less interest to Icelanders than those of their 
fellow countryman Karlsefne, either dropped out of memory in Iceland or 
were attributed to Karlsefne. The author of Hauk’s Book, Hauk Erlendsson, 
who proudly traced his descent from Karlsefne, used the Iceland account and 
even substituted the name of his ancestor in passages for the names of Leif 
and Thorvald. 

The key to the location of Vinland is the identification of Leif’s Booths. 
Mr. Gray writes: 

It is clear that Leif built a house and passed his winter at a place where there was 
no frost; and that Karlsefne passed his winters at Leif’s house: and the only place 
in the district practically free from frost and snow is an island—the island of No 
Man’s Land, but not Martha’s Vineyard. 


The phrase ‘“‘then they went out to the island,” that occurs only in the 
Saga of Eric the Red (AM 557), is deemed of vital importance by our 
author. The inference that Leif’s house and the winter quarters of his suc- 
cessors were on an island seems to have escaped the attention of previous 
commentators. The climate of Vinland receives mention in both traditions, 
showing how its mildness impressed the Norsemen. If the sagas are to be 
relied upon at all for details, Vinland must have lain much further south 
than the valley of the St. Lawrence or Nova Scotia, where some historians 
have confidently placed it. Wild grapes may be found on the St. Lawrence 
but not mild winters.’ 

Leif, on his voyages southward, is believed to have landed on Nauset 
Island, which lay off the east coast of Cape Cod, in 1602 when it was visited 
by Gosnold, but has since been washed away. Passing into Nantucket Sound 
Leif reached Martha’s Vineyard, abounding then as now in grapes, and built 
his first camp on the shore of Menemsha pond, whence he later moved out to 
the island in search of better pasturage for his cattle. The scene of Thor- 
vald’s burial on Crossness was a headland now called Hockanom, on Chase 
Garden creek, Barnstable peninsula. Hop, where Karlsefne spent a fortnight, 
is placed by Mr. Gray at the mouth of the Westport river, on the mainland 


1See THouGHT, June, 1927: “The Norse Discovery of America” by Henry 
Harrington. 
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northwest of No Man’s Land, although the saga says that Karlsefne sailed 
“southward” and “for a long time” before he came to Hép. No reasons are 
given by Mr. Gray for preferring this locality to Mount Hope on Narra- 
gansett bay, where Rafn and others have located it. Either here or on No 
Man’s Land the party were visited and later attacked by Skrellings,-whom 
Mr. Gray identifies with Eskimo, not Indians. 

Mr. Gray has written a notable work of historical research, full of 
interest for the reader, and maintaining well-reasoned opinions; it is worthy 
of careful study. The validity of the minute identifications that he has made 
must rest ultimately upon the fidelity with which the saga men have trans- 
mitted descriptive details without variation through centuries by oral tradi- 
tion. As regards the main thesis that the leadership of the voyages was dis- 
torted in Iceland, the point may be raised that the Greenland narrative states 
at its close: “Of all men Karlsefne has given the most exact accounts of 
all these voyages, of which something has now been recounted.” ‘The work 
is provided with maps and views of the Cape Cod region. In appendices 
are given a survey of the literature and an account of a runic inscription 


that has been found on No Man’s Land. 
WILLIAM STETSON MERRILL. 


GERMANY 


Austro-GERMAN DipLtomatic RExations, 1908-1914. By Oswald H. 
Wedel. California: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. viii, 233. 


$3.00. 


Tue Germans. By George N. Shuster. New York: Dial Press Inc., 
1932. Pp. viii, 326. $3.00. 


Of Professor Wedel’s book (awarded by the American Historical Associa- 
tion the George Louis Beer Prize for 1932 in post-1895 European diplomacy ) 
the first and last chapters will be found vital and reorientating by the general 
reader; the chapters in-between will constitute a mine of information for the 
specialist who has not yet had the time to go through the new Austrian 
documents published in the winter of 1929-30 and the other firsthand sources. 

The 29-page introduction is as closely compacted and trenchantly Argus- 
eyed an analysis of the complex of factors operative in Austro-German and 
Central-European relations from the Middle Ages to 1908, as the reviewer 
has yet found anywhere. The unfortunate results of the Reformation schism 
for what the author feels once was, and should have continued, Central- 
European unity, are noted at the very outset (p. 2). “Central Europe was 
a poor place wherein nationalism should have been worshipped” (p. 8). Also 
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the real nature of the Prussian rise to hegemony has been excellently 
formulated (p. 2): 


. . . [for the Holy Roman Empire’s] continual need of protecting its wide-flung 
frontiers made the task of curbing the particularistic tendencies among the German 
princes an impossibility, and such French rulers as Francis I, Henry IV, and Louis 
XIV found among them those willing to put selfish gains above German patriotism. 
Among these climbing princes the house of Hohenzollern achieved first place. .. . 
Finally Prussia succeeded in pushing Austria completely out of the German Bund... . 

Thus died the centuries-old dream of a United Germany, not to mention a United 
Central Europe ... put an end to this ambition of German domination of Central 
Europe, and the tragedy of the situation is shown in the present desire of Austria to 
rejoin her German brothers to the north. 


The last lines were, of course, written in March, 1932! 

While Bismarck had continued in office, he had not only preserved the 
peace of Europe by his marvelous web of alliances so that no country could 
dare move aggressively (pp. 17-18)—except France’s persistent trying 
through successive war-crises to introduce an element of mitosis—but he had 
not permitted, nor needed to face, exclusive claims by Austria in the Balkan 
field. (Germany wanted the alliance only for security against East and 
West, p. 13.) But right after his dismissal, the Holstein group held renewal 
of the re-insurance treaty of 1887 with Russia (it had been entered into on 
Austria’s refusal to renew the Dreikaiserbund of 1872) disloyal to Austria 
(p. 19).1. This gave France the “opportunity denied her by Bismarck of 
securing Russia as an ally” (p. 20). Then came the growing estrangement 
between England and Germany. Germany had made a choice between her 
former allies, for she could no longer salve the Russians with the smell of 
Balkan carving. Pan-Slavism was coming uncomfortably close to Austria. 
Presently came the 1903 Slavophile palace revolution in Serbia. Bismarckian 
balancing of Austria was precluded. For the difficulties Biilow (1897-1908) 
got himself into were such that by Algeciras (1908) “Germany now occupied 
England’s former position of splendid isolation” (p. 34). So in the Bosnian 
near-war crisis of 1908 Biilow could only see “. . . . an opportunity to earn 
Austria’s gratitude by blindly supporting her . . . the result was the comple- 
tion of the work begun by Algeciras, thereby helping to forge the iron ring 
which crushed Germany in the World War” (p. 39). 

True, though it may be said she gave a blank check to Austria, Germany 
also drew the rein—here still in time (p. 70).2 And under Kiderlen- 


1This Dual Alliance with Austria, the subject of the treaties, was entered into by 
Bismarck to provide himself “an extra pocket-pistol” against “dear friend” Russia’s 
temporary derangement in anger at the way he had refereed at the Berlin Congress 


of 1878. 
2In return, Aehrenthal disciplined Germany through Austria’s interference in the 
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Waechter (after the Daily Telegraph aftair had unhorsed Bilow) who 
stayed at the Foreign Office till his death at the end of 1912 (and of whom 
Professor Wedel thinks highly, e.g., p. 135; summary, p. 174), Germany 
sought to play a difficult game. Afraid to risk isolation by dropping her ally 
altogether, she yet tried to realign her foreign policy, first with Russia in the 
Potsdam agreements of 1911, later with Great Britain on colonial and naval 
questions,® really missing the graveness of Austria’s Serbian problem as rather 
a defensive and internal problem. Kiderlen was adhering to the Alliance 
more in the manner of Bismarck, not the Niebelungentreue of Biilow. 
Aehrenthal retaliated with rather tardy help at Agadir in 1911 (p. 125-135). 
Professor Wedel feels that if Kiderlen’s plan of supporting Austria only from 
case to case had been adopted (p. 135): 


Probably the World War would not have broken out when it did, for Kiderlen 
would never have supported Austria and Austria might have refrained from attack- 
ing Serbia. This would have given Germany and England more time to settle their 
differences, as they were certainly on the road to a better relationship when the war 
put an end to the negotiations. 


In 1913 a new phase began. It was now the Kaiser versus Berchtold. For 
it was really the Kaiser rather than von Jagow “who was running things at 
Berlin since Kiderlen-Waechter’s death” (p. 194). At the Vienna Foreign 


Office, Berchtold had succeeded Aehrenthal, who died early in 1912.4 As 
the second Balkan War neared, the Kaiser saw everything through dynastic 
Rumanian eyes, openly hoped Bulgaria (Vienna’s protége) would get a good 
trouncing. But that would strengthen Serbia against Austria (p. 196). 
Austria was worried, and presently snatched the initiative in the Alliance by 
her independent ultimatum to Belgrade, October 17, in the matter of the 
1913 Serbian aggression on Albania. In the meanwhile (p. 210): 


Casablanca affair the following year, to aid France (p. 86). Yet, to preserve Ger- 
many’s leadership in the Dual Alliance, Kiderlen made certain not unusual representa- 
tions in the Bosnian affair, giving the negotiations a new direction, largely responsible 
for averting general war, but which Nicholson for the British Foreign Office magni- 
fied into the legend of an ultimatum (pp. 91, 99). Serbia then gave her word to 
accept the annexation as a closed incident but secretly gave quite different directions 
to her Vienna representative in a note dated April 17, 1909, of which Professor 
Wedel gives the text (p. 96). “Innocent little Serbia,”"—we used to say! Professor 
Wedel feels that logically that was rather the time for Aehrenthal to have crushed 
Serbia: “War against Serbia was possible in 1908; it was impossible after the threat 
to do it had welded the opposing group into a solid ring. . . . On this point Conrad’s 
view was by far the more logical one. . . . But his point of view was not accepted, 
and when Berchtold wished to push things in 1912 he found the road blocked at 
every turn” (p. 103). 

3The two‘allies, says Professor Wedel (p. 124) were trying even in 1910 to come 
to friendly terms with the Entente, but “found the doors closed and locked.” 
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Now that Kaiser William had won out in regard to Bulgaria and Greece he seemed 
willing to rest on his laurels. . . . Berlin, having spoiled the Rumanian-Bulgar party 
for Vienna, now magnanimously allowed herself to function as the tender to the main 


ship—Austria. 
By the spring of 1914 the South Slav issue was approaching a climax. 


Professor Wedel does not take up the events of the summer of 1914: 
“. . . nothing that happened during the last few weeks had a determining 
influence; Vienna had decided to act, and if this meant a general war— 


Kismet !”’ 
Mr. Shuster’s work, written in 1932, is already history, and should be 


supplemented by a work like Mowrer’s “Germany Puts the Clock Back” 
(1933) and other still more recent works. But even analytically Mr. 
Shuster’s work is permanent. He does not dissect Germany with mere cold 
“disinterestedness’ but speaks con amore out of the informed sympathy of 
ancestry, wide-ranging study, visits and pilgrimage. He touches all phases 
of German life and phenomena: political, economic, social, cultural, religious, 
moral, recreational (in about that order)—a brilliant congeries of observa- 


4Professor Wedel gives the newer view of Berchtold, possible since the publication 
of the Austrian documents, denying indecision or hesitation: “He was awaiting the 
‘breaks’ in the game. . . . How could he then have definite plans? . . . [Austrian] 
policy must be vague, to dissemble; to hint, but never be definite; to utilize the power 
lying in the general fear of Vienna’s plans, but above all not to lose her freedom of 
action....” (p. 139, also 174). 

5P. 216. An excellent bibliography and index completes this splendid study. The 
book is good close-up evidence of the methods of the old agrarian-military racketeer- 
feudality (not exclusive to the Central Powers). It is such a story of bemuddled 
fumbling and lost opportunities for peace as to severely indict motives and interests. 
It serves to indicate how among the general causes of the War, fundamental economic 
matters were not nearly so important as “prestige,” the matter of one clique of these 
ruling racketeers (with all their alliances, their “honor among thieves” and yet their 
“double-crossing”) treading on the toes or “territory” of another similar clique. 
Professor Wedel puts it well when in speaking of the machinations of “innocent 
little Serbia” at this period, he says: “On the surface public men were talking of 
treaties, territory, or national rights, while in reality they were bargaining about the 
proper way to divide the intangible commodity called prestige. Each country feared 
the loss of prestige both at home and abroad” (p. 81). In that statement, it would 
have been nearer actuality if for “country” had been identification of the little gang 
in power and controlling the engines of public opinion. For if they often get that 
juggernaut of opinion started in such a manner that it bears them with it— 

Die ich rief, die Geister, 
Werd ich nun nicht los (Goethe)— 

they do not particularly show signs of caring, so long as they can ride it on top, and 
are not maimed or crushed beneath it as those who support its grinding weight. 
Fundamentally it is the curse of the added fragmentation of humanity by secular 
nationalism—that product of the post-medieval age—whose tares are now so abun- 


dant that they threaten to stifle us. 
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tions in an astounding kaleidoscope of fields—even to a discreet footnote on 
Nacktkultur (pp. 95-96). That he is, therefore, somewhat thin on a number 
of subjects like literature, and makes frequent little slips that horrify the 
specialists in the field involved, must be expected in these more complex times 
that almost preclude the ideal of the encyclopedic soul.® 

Miscellanies are perhaps most often placed in after-thought, closing chap- 
ters, or tucked away as succulent filling in other inner chapters. Mr. Shuster 
has chosen to get rid of most of his right at the start, in Chapter I, “ABC of 
Germany.” It has, indeed, the psychological value of immediate introduction 
to an integrated preliminary picture of the elements of the problem. When 
that omnibus-chapter touches on religion, Mr. Shuster feels that even German 
Catholicism is rather Augustinian mystic-faith than Thomistic contract, or 
as he somewhat crudely puts it—. . . not the carefully balanced tit-for-tat of 
many scholastics but something like a babe’s hunger and its mother’s 
breast”’ (pp. 21-22). He feels that the emphasis on inward light rather than 
outward sign explains in modern German religious literature the “endless 
search through the maze of experiences—with fumbling about in the caverns 
of the soul for a Divine match” (p. 22). 

Yet, as testifying “to the indubitable spiritual profit which accrued to 
Germany during the years of hopelessly epic struggle” (p. 25), Mr. Shuster 
finds “the light of newly creative art that has learned the secret of triumph 


through defeat” (p. 27)." 


6That even our Commonweal editor’s encyclopedic synthesis is not yet error-proof 
is indicated by numerous inaccuracies in names, and occasionally in facts and standard 
interpretations, as for example: Bronner becomes Brunner (p. 40); Strasser becomes 
Strasse (p. 266); Stehr becomes Steyre (p. 280) or Steyr (pp. 41, 299); Wechsler 
becomes Weschssler (p. 291); Bockgesang becomes Bockgesang (p. 298); while Fritz 
von Thyssen is promoted to Baron (p. 47), Lieut. Col. Diisterberg, recent candidate 
for President, is demoted to Lieutenant (p. 257); Walter Rathenau is called 
“Chancellor and Jew” (p. 256) whereas though Jew by birth he was never Chancellor 
of the Reich but its Minister of Foreign Affairs. It was rather daring—throughout 
Mr. Shuster is if anything too optimistic—to make this prediction: “Hitler’s 7,000,000 
voters congregated almost overnight; many of them have disbanded almost as 
rapidly” (p. 276), when at the Reichstag election held while the book was issuing, the 
Nazis polled eleven and one-half million votes! If for Austria, “some Coxey’s army 
could march across the length and breadth of the land in a day or so” (p. 35), we 
should have to expect superhuman “forced marching” to cover 400 miles in that time. 
Jacobinism is identified with the “proletariat” (p. 159), which is hardly according to 
the newer results of historical research, which indicates rather bourgeois motivation. 
Petrie, Hankins, Ripley and Boas would hardly admit that even in the European East 
have we pure “races” (p. 207). Much fashionable but doubtfully objective generaliza- 
tion is attempted as to “national character,” which in its finally indeterminate result 
(p. 19) could be applied to just about all peoples, for example “individualism” and 
“organization” (pp. 8-10). 

7In travelogue form he catches with his usual brilliant diction the variety of this 
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The Versailles treaty is soundly castigated, as on the one hand (Ch. IV) 
enslaving Germany to America, and on the other hand creating boundary 
injustices of which he considers the Polish corridor the main one (Ch. VI). 
The suggested solution to the first problem in the chapter of conclusions (pp. 
313-4) is that we lend back to German (sans interest) war-debt payments 
received (sic!) from the Allies, so that Germany can get rid of her high- 
premium obligations, while we also give her special tariff-rates to permit 
export to us. The security basis of the second problem does not seem similarly 
directly met except by noting the lack of essential reason for the Franco- 
German discord (pp. 318-320) and the need of better understanding, 
for us too. , 

His chapter on the Third Kingdom, though inferior to Mowrer’s treat- 
ment, traces well enough the rise of Hitler’s movement. As to its anti- 
Semitism the keynote is (pp. 269-70) : 


[It is] due to sheer envy among the unemployed intellectual groups, who dislike 
the ascendancy which the brilliant Semite obtains by reason of gifts peculiarly fitted 
to an age of capitalistic control. ... Germany would be considerably worse off without 
its Jews, though of course it might profitably choke some of them as an annex to a 
raid on not a few Christians. 


The next to the last chapter, called “(Contemporary Culture,” is really an 
elaboration, with specially contemporary emphasis, of elements adumbrated in 
the ABC-chapter, as good supplementation of, say, Bithell’s “Companion 
to German Studies,” as that latter is needed to round out the ABC-chapter 





Durchgangsland, though not so well its gridiron aspect as Diesel does (blocked off 
now on east and south by Versailles). He shows us industrialism and urban-crowd- 
ing, more horizontal than vertical (p. 28); Berlin bon-ton, demi-monde, bread-line 
and hovel (pp. 29-31) ; Bavarian contrast, craftsmanship, cafe-durance and conserva- 
tism (p. 34). In keeping with the title of his book, he visits Austria too, to advocate 
Anschluss and find the housing-problem “the master-key to the hearts of the popu- 
lace’ (p. 37); moves on to the East and then to Western industrialism, where the 
standpoint speaks eloquently: “I must confess that the most beautiful thing it offered 
to me was an old, old ‘singing Mass’ in the Essen minster” (p. 49). The second 
chapter, on “Government and the Citizen” continues rather much of the same. He 
finds democratic praise for Hindenburg (!) and for Briining and deflation, describes 
the ministeries and their extreme specialization which is, however, no more flagrant 
than our own recent Republican classic of the division among several national bureaus 
of the Arizona request to determine whether frog or flea jumps farthest. He 
describes the parties and other societies and associations directly affecting the process 
of government; also education, with its primary overloading and emphasis on free 
effort and self-control at the university level (pp. 73-80). The discussion of labor 
organization is meaningless now. It will astonish some, of course, to hear Germany 
is a land of wines rather than of beers (p. 108) ! 
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fundamentally. The lack of index (only too common in these works, 
Mowrer, too) is rather vexing in making reference to this excellent little 
introductory cyclopedia of contemporary Germania that Mr. Shuster has pre- 


pared in almost super-Siegfriedian manner. 
Mayor L. Younce, Pu.D. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 


CuLtTuRAL ANTHROPOLOGY. By Albert Muntsch, S.J., A.M. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Company, 1933. Pp. xxiv, 421. $3.75. 


Doctor Radin recently accentuated the fact that in its inception as a 
science ethnology was really ushered into existence by Tylor’s “Primitive 
Culture,” and consequently for some time it played the subordinate role of 
helping to establish specific stages in the evolution of culture. This mode of 
procedure continued until Professor Boas of Columbia, in turn, evoked 
ethnology for the precise purpose of testing and confounding these theories. 

Thus we find ethnology itself developing under a dual influence invoked 
by friend and foe alike in the controversy concerning whether or not cultural 
development has been in conformity with the a-priori postulates of the general 
scheme of evolution. 

The comparative method of the system introduced by Spencer with its 
theory of survivals was usually adopted by those who would answer in the 
affirmative, while defenders of the negative side of the question, falling back 
on diffusion in one form or another, and supported by the historical approach, 
were as a rule satisfied with negative conclusions, and wisely so, according 
to Doctor Radin, who observes: ‘“Whatever the facts demonstrated, they 
assuredly did not demonstrate any of the fundamental theses of the evolu- 
tionists.’”” Doctor Radin goes even further and maintains: ““There is no need 
of opening this controversy again; it has fortunately been relegated to 
oblivion.” However, it is to be doubted whether the proponents of either 
side of the argument will accept this verdict as final except perhaps insofar 
as it seems to support their respective contentions. For, while the leading 
American and German ethnologists today have for the most part abandoned 
the evolutionary theory regarding culture, in England and France the old 
system has not released its hold. Actually, the question must still be regarded 
as a live one and it is apt to continue so for some time to come. Father 
Muntsch is avowedly antagonistic to the evolutionary approach. 

Reverend Albert Muntsch, S.J., Professor of Social Anthropology at St. 
Louis University School of Social Service, has presented us with a much- 
needed manual that will assuredly prove a boon to teacher and student alike. 
The results of many years devoted to scholarly research have been clarified 
by the experience gained in the lecture hall where the pressing and often 
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captious quizzing of the hearers has tended to test theories and make 
conclusions absolutely sound. 

It is Father Muntsch’s express purpose “to present a glimpse of primitive 
life based on recent studies, especially those not so readily accessible to the 
American student.” And, as he explains, “it was the writer’s greater famili- 
arity with Indian life that accounts for the larger number of data from the 
American field.”” His descriptions of Indian secret societies and initiation 
rites are particularly valuable. 

Father Muntsch’s interpretation of anthropological data is remarkably free 
from racial prejudice and personal bias. As the scope of his work is neces- 
sarily limited, he prescinds from the question of man’s origin and similar 
topics which properly belong to other phases of anthropology and confines 
himself to the ethnological aspects of the subject. Following the historical 
method of approach, he further restricts himself to factual data in a 
thoroughly scientific manner and indulges only in such theories as are logically 
deducible from well-established cultural and ethical evidence. 

Every chapter is followed by a series of suggestive questions that will be 
found invaluable for review purposes and a selected bibliography that will be 
useful for supplementary reading. However, while this bibliography is 
generally well-balanced, it is somewhat deficient as regards British West 
Africa. Certainly no work of this kind can afford to overlook the scholarly 
researches of Rattray, which did more than anything else to undermine 
Spencer’s comparative method. Moreover, if Father Muntsch were familiar 
with Rattray’s detailed exposition of the “West African Drum Language,” 
we would not find the invention ascribed to the Negroes of Togoland. 

Again, Father Muntsch observes in his preface that it is his purpose to 
use the past tense in the course of his narrative concerning the Indians. 
“For,” as he explains, “the life of our American aborigines has been changed 
so profoundly that it is not advisable to leave the student under the impression 
that much of the old culture remains intact.” It is to be regretted that a like 
discrimination is not shown consistently throughout. Thus it is scarcely 
accurate to say, in connection with human sacrifice as a burial custom: “The 
Ashanti of West Africa hold that it is disgraceful for a monarch to begin his 
career in the next life without an adequate retinue. But these horrible 
customs are, strange to say, permitted in order to benefit an individual.” 
Naturally there has been no such sacrifice since the domination of the British. 
Furthermore, to assert that “the Negroes of Western Africa commonly 
worshiped the sky though they also revered earth and forest,” ignores all 
recent authorities and follows blindly Ellis and others of the Spencerian 
school who are now thoroughly discredited. But it may seem meticulous to 
direct attention to these minor defects in an otherwise scholarly production. 
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A word of special commendation is in order as regards the high-grade 
illustrations which are drawn from unusual sources and as far as is known 
are now published for the first time. This adds freshness and attractiveness 
to the whole work. Moreover, citations are in great part taken from 
Anthropos and other ordinarily overlooked, but thoroughly reliable, sources. 

Finally, as his chapter on primitive religion, Father Muntsch has adopted 
the rather extraordinary expedient of reprinting without change or comment 
an article from the pen of the Reverend John M. Cooper of the Catholic 
University entitled “The Origin and Early History of Religion,” which 
appeared originally in Primitive Man, thus paying a delicate compliment to 
the distinguished Secretary of the American Anthropological Association. 


J. J. Witurams, S.J. 


HUMANISM 


THE CHALLENGE OF HUMANISM. An Essay in Comparative Criticism. 
By Louis J. A. Mercier. New York: Oxford University Press. Pp. vi, 
288. $3.00. 

Louis Mercier has written a timely book. But, as all books of the sort—it 
is a book about books—it labors under the handicap of being one man’s 
presentation of other men’s thought. 

However, there are advantages in thus obtaining an impartial and objective 
analysis and appreciation of the thinking of another. A thinker is not always 
able to view his own work objectively. The genesis of his ideas and of his 
system may escape the thinker himself even though they are apparent to an 
observer from without. They say that archeologists have a new technique 
for discovering the ground plan of the ancient ruins they dig. ‘The archeolo- 
gist flies over the site and gets thus very literally a bird’s-eye view. Now, the 
man who reviews and evaluates the work of others can do the same when he 
does his work well. In this book Louis Mercier does his work well. 

Besides, many a busy teacher of philosophy may find himself needing a 
comprehensive and authoritative judgment on the movement of Humanism 
and, whether from lack of a flair for ferreting out systems or for other 
reasons, will be much cheered to be able to see in brief what otherwise would 
require a wide and extensive reading. 

Thus Louis Mercier is able to give a synoptic and bird’s-eye view of the 
origins and the thought of Irving Babbitt, of Ernest Seilliére, of Paul Elmer 
More, adding a précis of Neo-Scholasticism and the Tradition of Dualism. 
And he has further fortified the correctness of his own impressions by sub- 
mitting them to the men named so that they might mark any—to them— 
obvious departures from their true purpose and intention. 
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Louis Mercier’s book is timely for many reasons. Humanism needs to be 


seen today. Humanism needs to be seen and known and appreciated by as 
many as possible. This book will serve as at least an introduction, a very 
sympathetic and surprisingly understanding introduction. 

The great American desert of thought is punctuated by oases—as any 
great desert is apt to be—but the oases are not well known. The American 
“Educator” ha§ his genealogy. The American “Thinker” has his. And both 
of these numerous people, of these “representative people,” stem from the 
hinterland, from the very palpable village and small town. As Father Mc- 
Gucken well and pointedly observes in his “The Catholic Way in Education” 
(Bruce), the “Who’s Who” of American education is packed with the names 
of individuals who have come to urban and relatively cultured areas from 
the country. This fact has had remarkable and noteworthy results for 
American education and, consequently I suppose, for American thought. 

For one thing, the small-town and country American citizen is demon- 
strably unable to understand or even faintly to appreciate the “Catholic 
Culture.” Try as he may—and it would not seem that there is too much 
trying—the American of the type can never cast off the quondam fear of 
Rome. And with such a suspicion strong in their nostrils whenever they 
raise their heads to sniff the Ereeze of thought, when they get the—to them— 
tainted scent of Catholicism, they are off to the woods with a whisk of their 
tails and a glint of fear in their eyes. 

And Humanism smacks of Catholicism—of a Catholicism, meaning a 
world-view, and also meaning the Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

The power to take fright is strong in the country lad. And the American 
educator and the American thinker takes fright whenever he finds himself 
off from the beaten path of the isolated thought-ways to which he is habitu- 
ated. He needs to feel secure. Now when all is said and done, a pope is 
about the easiest source of security. The hinterland knows that very well. 
The hinterland craves its pontiff of thought. The hinterland with its 
“sturdy democracy” itches to choose for itself a king. 

I have seen a classroom of school teachers—whom I was instructing— 
bow their heads and smack their lips in adulatory satisfaction at the mere 
mention of the name of Spencer. These were older school teachers. James 
has had his devotees. Today Dewey occupies the altar or dons the sybil’s robes. 

Now, while James was cultured, knew literature, and feared Rome not 
at all, but rather himself had something of the Catholic culture (confer how 
the French understood and relished him) by reason of his ranging of the 
field of literature as well as of “‘thought,” Spencer was narrow and thus made 
a better pope of the hinterlander. (1 always console myself when I meet 
an unknown name with Spencer’s adage and attitude: “If they agree with 
me, I need not read them. If they disagree—and I can discover that in a 
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chapter or two—I need not read them since obviously they are wrong.” And 
this cocksureness of Spencer and his dogmatizing made him for the moment 
the very ideal pope of the American “educator” and “thinker.’’) 

And Dewey—well, Dewey is simply unable to understand the Catholic 
culture at all. Perhaps this is due to his obvious lacks—does he not 
ludicrously lack Latin? (cf. Essays in Experimental Logic, Dewey, p. 332.) 
And, therefore, Dewey is a word to conjure with. 

Now Humanism tends to dissipate this insularity of thought and this over- 
emphasized insistence on perennial and pullulating popes. Humanism would 
read the records, not merely the fears and prejudices of mankind. Humanism 
would study man, would come to a knowledge of what man is in himself. 
Humanism would free the human mind from the shackles by putting into the 
possession of the rational animal the true tools for his real liberty—a proper 
knowledge of man and thus, logically at any rate, a proper approach to God. 

So Louis Mercier’s book opens up a pleasant field by giving a handy intro- 
duction to the fact and the thought-ways and the vogue of Humanism. It is 
consoling to realize what Mercier duly emphasizes, the fact, that is, that 
the older and cruder “crass” materialism is dying out, even in America. It 
may be, as Mercier states, that the American thinker is fifty years behind his 
French brother. But at any rate the American humanist is opening his eyes 
to some at least of the facts on which all real progress must rest. The 
American humanist is re-discovering the nature of man. By this re-discovery 
he prepares for himself a vantage point from which he may glimpse the 
nature of God. It is to be expected, sadly enough, that at present the 
humanist does merely glimpse that nature of God. We know from surer 
sources than human thought can supply that revelation is needed for the sure, 
easy, unmixed-with-error and consistent knowledge of that Divine Nature 
as it should be known. History here vigorously supports the Vatican Council. 

But in God’s good time these men, high-minded and earnest, will be 
assisted. It is a matter not unworthy the prayers of Catholics that they may 
be assisted abundantly and speedly. However, at present the humanist in 
America, more or less fumbling about as he is (such a point as Paul Elmer 
More’s “binitarianism” might serve as an illustration), thinks and says things 
which he will, if he faithfully follows his lead, be forced to retract. He 
views the whole field of religion, Catholicism in particular, through colored 
and distorting spectacles. He cannot now be trusted wholly. 

But he is our ally, not our enemy. He is winning his way to the Truth. 

Glimpsing God, as he now does, he may (and will, let us hope) come to 
full rest and comfortable knowledge and the high assurance of the ultimate 
Truth in the intellectual comfort and fine security of the Catholic Church, 


albeit he is now “afar off.” 
BAKEWELL Morrison, S.J. 
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